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OCTAVIA SOLARA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 





CHAPTER XIII.—SIGNS OF AMITY. 


‘T cannot say ’tis pity 
She lacks instruction, for she seems a mistress 
To most that teach.” 


Octavia intently watched them as every step 
brought them nearer to each other. Cavour 
no sooner descried Don Pancrazio, whose 
broad hat and portly figure made him easily 
recognised, than he quickened his pace, which 
soon became almost a run. Don Pancrazio 
continued to walk, though briskly, and when 
they met it was easy to see that the meeting 
was most affectionate, though their voices 
could not be heard. After conversing as they 
stood for a few minutes, they began to walk to 


and fro, and at length walked quite out of 


sight. Octavia returned disappointed to the 
house, where, however, she expected them 
soon to come in to dinner, which, with Mad- 
dalena’s assistance, she busied herself in 
making rather less frugal for the expected 
guest, by the addition of an omelette and some 
dried fruit. Then she sat down to await them. 
The interview with Don Pancrazio had flut- 
tered her a good deal, and she feared she had 
poorly supported her part in it; yet with her 
natural hopefulness she looked forward to the 
prospect of a happy family reunion based on 
mutual forbearance. 

A little after dinner-time Cavour entered 
without Don Pancrazio, whom he had started 
on his way to Lucerna, where he meant to 
dine with the curate. Don Pancrazio had made 
the best use of his time to awaken Cavour’s 
family feeling, and convince him how important 
it was that he should submit himself to his 
father. He expressed his hope that, by careful 
management, Octavia might be won over to 
their church, and that then, as he had already 
told her, they might all be happy together, 
notwithstanding her want of fortune, which, 
as he adroitly observed, the Count had a right 
to expect for his son. 

Cavour listened wistfully to him, and then 
assured Don Pancrazio that he could have 
little idea of the beauty and worth of Octavia’s 
character, the soundness of her understanding, 
and the extent of her religious knowledge. 
It would require great capacity to confute or 
baffle her, and they had pledged themselves to 


better an arguer than he was, and a religious 
observer of her promises. If she were con- 
verted in a fair and honest way, which there 
would be more hope of when she saw what the 
true faith really was—in Turin, for instance,— 
well and good, it would be a blessing to all; 
but he would not bave any hard measures 
used on any account whatever. 

Don Pancrazio gave a dubious smile, and 
said, “ Well, well, all will come right, | make 
no doubt, if you allow us fair play, for we have 
the truth on our side. Magna est veritas, et 
prevalebit. With her understanding how 
should it be otherwise, especially as she seems 
to have an ingenuous mind, very little expe- 
rience, and great affection for you? I never 
met with a woman yet who had not her soft 
side, and persons are very stupid, in my 
opinion, who put them on their obstinacy by 
setting the wrong way to work. Farewell, 
my son. May she be as. completely reconciled, 
ere long, to the church as you and I are recon- 
ciled to one another. It would be a pity the 
marriage should need to be annulled.” 

“That can never be,’ said Cavour, “for 

—’ Bunt Don Pancrazio, affecting not 
to hear him, cried “ Pax vobiscum” with a 
beaming smile, and started off at a much 
quicker pace than he was minded to continue 
when he got round the corner. Nor did 
Cavour seek to detain him. firstly, because be 
thought the matter might just as well remain 
where it was; and secondly, because he had 
accompanied Don Pancrazio as far as he was 
inclined to go, and was pretty sure it was 
dinner-time. He knew well his marriage had 
been legal enough, however the curate might 
jincur censure for having been a party to it; 
‘and the irregularities of the time were such, 
owing to the intimidations frequently resorted 
to by the powerful, that three years from that 
date a stringent ordinance was issued by the 
| Duke di Feria, calling attention, among other 
things, to the irregularities of the parish 
priests, and decreeing that thenceforth they 
should be severely dealt with.* 

Octavia was naturaily anxious to know what 
had passed between her husband and Don 
Pancrazio; but she was never importunate, 
and Cavovr consequently told her more than 
|he would have done had she been so. He 








respect each other’s convictions, which was | 
really the safest way, since she was so much | 
IV. 
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said it had affected him to see again his good 
confessor, for he could not help loving the old 
man, who had taught him almost all he knew. 
Certainly this did not amount to much, but 
Cavour was not conscious of deficiencies, having 
never lived with reading men or deep thinkers. 
It drew his heart towards home, he said, thus 
to meet one who had just come from it; and 
he had great hopes that Don Pancrazio would 
pave the way for his presenting Octavia to his 
parents. 

Octavia rejoiced at the thought, and Cavour 
was won to relate many a trivial fond record 
of his earlier days, to which Octavia listened 
with the greatest interest. She said, “ And 
what is the Contessa like, amato bene ?” 

Cavour paused, and then said, “It is so 
difficult to describe one’s mother—to see her 
as others see her. She is, or has been, con- 
sidered very handsome; but when I have been 
cross with her I have thought her frightful.” 

“ Of course your opinion would not then be 
reliable; but when you recovered yourself ”— 

“ Oh, then,” said he, laughing, “I was fuller 
of what she thought of me than what I thought 
of her.” 

“And perhaps that may be my case when I 
see her,” said Octavia. “I hope she will like 
me.” 

“TI can hardly understand how she can do 
otherwise if she allows her good judgment 
and kind heart fair play. When she does so 
she can be very attaching. You must humour 
her prejudices, my dear Octavia, and bear with 
her foibles; and then I hope you will get on 
Otherwise I must bring 
you back to Silvanella.” 

“We are very happy here,” said Octavia, 
softly. 

“ But could you be happy here alone if I were 
obliged to be in Turin, or with the army?” 

“Ah, no! Without you I could not now 
be happy, even at La Torre!” 

About this time a messenger arrived from 
La Torre. It was Ginavello, who had found 
his way, in spite of dangers and difficulties, 
from the valleys, for the passes were still 
closed, and a clumsy bridge over the Clusone 
had been swept away. Count Solara had more 
than once started, staff in hand, to try to reach 
his daughter, but had been obliged to turn 
back, had been attacked with rheumatism the 
first time, and had slipped and sprained his 
ankle the second. So Ginavello had undertaken 
to bring a packet of family letters, which 
Octavia was so glad to receive, that she kissed 
them many times. While she read them 
Maddalena gave Ginavello a good dinner in 
the kitchen, and heard all the Vaudois news; 
and before she had exhausted nearly all her 


questions, he was recalled to Octavia, that she 
might question him herself. 

Ginavello told her every scrap of domestic 
intelligence he could think of, adding that 
everybody missed her very much, and that 
her place would not be readily filled. The old 
and sick found nobody nursed them as well as 
she did; the boys did not get on half as well 
with their lessons; the psalm-singing had 
sadly fallen off. He thought Count Solara 
would soon get well; but at present he hobbled 
“like this”’ (suiting the action to the word), 
and could hardly attend the public services. 
The Countess was pretty well, but did not leave 
the house much. The young ladies—well, he 
supposed he ought not to talk about such 
things, but certainly the Moderator’s son 
seemed to be very much taken with the Sig- 
norina Felicia at Christmas. 

Octavia, who was hungry for more news, 
listened with eager interest, and hardly knew 
how to part with Ginavello. However, she 
sent him away while she wrote her answers to 
every one of the family; and Cavour, coming 
in, sat down beside her, with his arm round 
her waist, because, he said, he liked to see her 
handle her pen so prettily; and he said, “ Mind 


| 





you tell them how happy we are, and be sure | 


to give my love,” and declared he should watch 
to see whether she did so: at all events, he 
read the greater part of her letter. And then 
it was folded, and given, unsealed as it was, to 
Ginavello: for who would be so dishonourable 
as to read a letter that was not intended for 
them? People never did so in the valleys, 
and Ginavello was too much of a Vaudois to 





be guilty of such a thing. 

Octavia had told her mother that she was 
very happy at Silvanella—always happy, and 
not at all tired of it; but that there was some 
expectation of their being soon invited to Turin, 
which of course would give great pleasure to 
dear Attilio, and enable him to watch her 
father’s interests. Cavour said gently, “That 
will do; don’t putany more.” So she did not. 

Meanwhile, Don Pancrazio, having accom- 
plished his journey with rather more difficulty 
than he had reckoned on, proceeded straight 
back to Turin, and reported to the Count and 
Countess that the marriage seemed to have 
been quite a binding one, and that Donna 
Octavia’s beauty was such that she would not 
discredit a family already so distinguished in 
that way, and that, moreover, she seemed to 
be of a gentle, ductile disposition, so that she 
would probably be easily led by proper admo- 
nition into the bosom of the Church. He was 


sure that nothing would give greater pleasure: 


to his dear daughter’s (the Countess’s) bene- 
volent and Christian mind. His own desire 
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of converting so engaging a pupil had evi- 
dently increased; and his persuasions were 
rendered effectual by their being urged on 
| already half-willing minds. The result was, 
that Count Cavour, desirous of his son’s early 
marriage, and of having him at home, sent 
him a gracious though somewhat cold invita- 
tion to return, and bring his wife with him. 
A mule litter should be sent for that purpose. 

Cavour in great joy carried the letter to 
Octavia, who was much pleased, too, though 
made a little anxious by the formality with 
which it was expressed. His schoolings— 
“you must remember to do this,’ “you must 
always remember never to do that ”—increased 
her timidity ; but still she thought, ‘They will 
surely make allowance for my country training, 
even if I am awkward at first in the usages of 
polite life, some of which appear to me imma- 
terial, and others very foolish. It is as much 
my duty to acquire them now as it was my 
duty at home to be content with plain living. 
One can but be ready to learn, and always be 
obliging and docile.” 

Maddalena was grieved to the soul at the 
prospect of losing her mistress, and said many 
times, as she helped her to prepare for the 
journey, “Oh! what shall I do without you? 
You had revived in me so many of my good 
old feelings, and now I shall slip back again!” 

“ Not if you pray for strength and guidance,” 
said Octavia; “and you must pray for me too, 
as I will for you.” 

“That I will, right fervently,” said Madda- 
lena, “and that will keep me straight more than 
anything else. You are going, dear lady, I| 
am afraid, into sore temptation, and may be| 
drawn into sinful compliance, as I was.” 

“If so, I hope the Lord will give me 
strength—I dare not trust in my own.” 

“ Here comes the litter!” cried Maddalena, 
“with four walking footmen, as I’m alive! 
That looks grand and seemly. 
all in black—and the mules’ housings and the 
litter curtains are of black velvet fringed with 
gold! How dismal! it makes me shudder.” 

“Tt is just the beginning of Lent,” said | 
Piero, who was hurrying forward, “and the | 
Countess is very devout. This is her mass- | 
going litter, and it has four mattresses of | 
velvet and gold, and they are soft, warm, and | 








> ” ® 
But they are | 


| very comfortable.” 


“ May all go well with her,” sighed Madda- | 
lena as the little cavalcade depar ted. 
Moore says that many a girl— 


“ Sighs for the home she left with little pain, 
And wishes e’en its troubles back again.” 





But it was not yet so with Octavia. 


CHAPTER XIV.—OCTAVIA’S FIRST CROSS, 


“T have heard, sir, of such a man, who hath a 
daughter of most rare note. The report of her is 
extended more than can be thought to begin from 
such a cottage.”—“‘ Winter’s Tale.” 


Wuen they entered Turin, Octavia, who had a 
little opening between the litter curtains, was 
surprised, interested, and amused by turns at 
every novelty that struck her. 

“Dear husband, look, look,’ said she to 
Cavour, who rode close beside her, “there is a 
man haranguing a crowd of people! Is he 
preaching P” 

“No, only selling quack medicines.” 

“ Another, with a fool’s cap on his head, is 
blowing a horn. What for? See, there isa 
woman having a tooth drawn in the open 
street! How grand and noble those soldiers 
look ! how well they keep step!” 

“ They have just been on parade.” 

“What a charming band of music! It 
makes my heart swell.’’ And her eyes glis- 
tened. “Ah, they are playing an air I have 
heard in the valleys.” -And she shrank be- 
hind the curtains, ashamed to let her emotion 
be seen. The litter stopped. ‘“ Have we ar. 
rived?” said she, alarmed. 

No, but a religious: procession was passing. 
Some fell on their knees; Cavour respectfully 
took off his hat. As they moved on, a group 
of mountebanks attracted public attention. 
The street cries, the military words of com- 
| mand, the hum of voices, the ringing of church 
bells produced a bewildering effect on Octavia; 
while the beauty of the public buildings, 
churches, and rows of private mansions that 














jlooked like palaces, inspired her with great 


admiration. 
Meanwhile Cavour was absorbed in thinking 
of the approaching meeting. Presently they 


entered a large courtyard, and alighted at the 
| wide open door of a fine house, where servants 


in handsome liveries eame forward to receive 
them. 

Octavia was awed. She let Cavour lead her 
through a large hall paved with black and 
| white marble, up a wide staircase with shallow 
steps and frequent landing-places, into a saloon 


of noble proportions, and larger than any | 


|apartment she had seen since her childhood, 
gorgeous with paintings and crimson hang- 
ings, and gilding and looking-glasses. At the 
upper end sat a stately couple side by side, 
like a king and queen upon a throne, to whom 
Cavour led his shrinking wife, dropping on his 
knees before them when he reached them. 

“ Your blessing, sir, my father,” said he, sub- 
missively. 
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“You have it, son,” said the Count, rising 
and laying his hand on his head and mutter- 
ing a few words; after which he embraced him 
and kissed him on both cheeks, though with 
somewhat of stiffness. Cavour then went 
through the same form with his mother, and 
then presented his wife to both. The old 
Count eyeing her with what Octavia thought 
resembled severity, at length softened his ex- 
pression, and taking her hand, kissed her 
gravely on the forehead; then said,— 

“Young lady, you are, I hope, disposed to 
promote my son’s happiness; and to that end 
ycu must conciliate all. You are young, you 
must be teachable, and I trust we shall all get 
on pretty well together.” 

He then passed her to his wife, whose re- 
ception was almost equally formal. Two low 





“Ts it possible? ” was again said under the 
breath, and then the Countess said,— 

“We will soon extend your wardrobe, my 
dear child, into something more suitable for 
my sou’s wife. Luckily, only a few intimates 
will look in on us this evening. Your hair 
will do very well when you have smoothed it. | 
The style becomes her, Maria, though it is old- | 
fashioned.” 

“Quite old-fashioned, my lady,” rejoined 
Maria. 

“You must shake out that black silk, and 
make it look as nice as you can. Have you a 
few ornaments, daughter P ” 

“ None but my wedding ring and this little _ 
agate heart,” said Octavia timidly. 

“Fie! that may do in the mountains, but not 
here. You shall have this cross, my dear,” 


chairs were placed for them before the Count | removing a very handsome one attached to a 


and Countess by servants who then withdrew. | gold chain from her own neck, and passing it 
They presently returned with large salvers of round the white throat of her daughter-in-law. 


chocolate, cakes, and sweetmeats, which Octavia 
was glad of, as it gave them something to do. 

Cavour was almost as much under restraint 
as she was; so that when Don Pancrazio. sud- 
denly entered and spoke to both of them 
frankly and cheerfully, he seemed to break the 
iee, and was welcomed almost as an old friend. 
Though his inquiries about their health, their 
journey, the state of the roads, &c., were very 
unimportant, they enabled the young people to 
regain their self-possession. The Countess 
then said,— 

“It is near our supper-time, and you will 
need to make some change in your dress, so I 
will lead you to your chamber,” saying which 
she slowly sailed down the saloon, followed by 
Octavia, who, if she could have found her own 
way, would gladly have relieved her of the 
trouble. The Countess said,— 

“You have not brought a maid of your own, 
I think?” 

“I have never had one, madam.” 

“Is it possible?” said the Countess, with a 
look as much as to say, I could not have be- 
lieved in such a state of destitution. She pro- 
ceeded in silence till they reached a large and 
beautiful though gloomy bedroom, where a 
stiff, duenna-like, elderly person in black was 
| waiting with folded hands. 

“ My own woman, Maria, will wait on you at 
present,” said the Countess. “Maria, have 
you laid out a dress for Donna Octavia? ” 

“There. seems to be none but this black 
| silk in the valise,” said Maria, rather con- 
| temptuously. “The others are on their way, 
I suppose ? ” 

“No, I had no others to bring,” said Oc- 
tavia, “except of white muslin, which are as 
yet too thin.” 


| dared, but she durst not. 





Octavia would have remonstrated if she had 
Then a transparent | 
veil of fine lace was attached to the coil of | 
beautiful hair at the back of her head, and 
trained by the skilful maid to fall in graceful 
folds. The Countess, though hard to please, 
was at length satisfied, though she ended by 
saying,— 

“When you have been dressed by one of 
our leading milliners, you will look another 
creature.” 

The reception that evening consisted chiefly | 
of male guests, though there were one or two 
married ladies who seemed established gossips 
of the Countess’s, and who alternately talked 
to her with volubility and looked hard at Oc- 
tavia, The gentlemen, too, stared very much, 
so that being unable to raise her eyes without 
meeting those of the company, her modest 
cheeks were dyed with blushes, and she felt 
very uncomfortable. The Countess had placed 
a large fan in her hand, but she had never 
been accustomed to its elegant little exercises, 
and played with it very awkwardly. The 
general impression of her, however, was that 
her beauty was very great, and of an uncom- 
mon kind, and that her shyness would soon 
wear off. Don Pancrazio made a seasonable 
diversion by reappearing, and seating himself 
beside her, and she was quite relieved by his 
entering into conversation with her. Cavour 
presently joined them, and he presented some 
of his friends to her, who were very ambitious 
to draw her out, but found it so difficult that 
they settled it there was nothing to draw. 

At night, before retiring to rest, Octavia re- | 
moved the diamond cross from her neck, and 
carried it to her mother-in-law. 

“My dear child,” said the Countess, who 
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was at her toilet, “you need not return it; I 
never meant you to do so. It is a gift—a wed- 
ding present. I should be affronted at your 
not keeping it.” 

“Since that is the case,” said Octavia, “I 
will place it in a casket, and prize it as a proof 
of your generous kindness.” 

“Tf you mean you will keep it in a casket 
without ever wearing it, you will defeat its 
purpose. The diamonds, which are very fine 
ones, might as well have remained in their 
mine. They are quite suitable for your rank, 
to be worn whenever you go into society; and 
indeed, my dear, if you refrain from doing so, 
I shall think it is from pride, because the cross 
is not quite new.” 

“That would be a sad misinterpretation,” 
said Octavia, warmly. “I like it all the better 
for having been yours, but it is far too splendid 
for me, even if I ever wore ornaments, or went 
into society.” 

“You never wore ornaments because you 
had none to wear, it seems to me,” said the 
Countess, coolly ; “and your reason for having 
never gone into society was probably much 
the same. I know you could have had none at 
Silvanella, and very likely there was none at 
La Torre; for I remember to have heard that 
your father was the only nobleman there.” 

“ And he a fugitive,” said Octavia, with emo- 
tion. “Ah, madam, his diamonds were con- 
fiscated long ago. Most unfit, therefore, would 
it be for his daughter to wear any,” 

“T do not see the matter in that light,” re- 
plied the Countess. “ You are now the wife of 
@ prosperous man, the heir to noble fortunes, 
and one who has a character to keep up in the 
eyes of the world. Withall your love of plain- 
ness you would see at once the incongruity of 
my entering a ball-room in a homespun petti- 
coat, with a milking-stool under my arm.” 

“ Yes, indeed, madam,” said Octavia, laugh- 
ing, “ but you are so different. Robes of state 
and rich jewels seem in their fit place on you.” 

“ Well, I hope they do,” said the Countess, 
smiling a little, “ but they will equally become 
you when we have somewhat trained you. I 
am sleepy now, and so must you be, I am sure, 
for I saw you ready to drop off once or twice 
during the evening.” 

“The air felt rather close, and I have been 
used to such early hours,” said Octavia. 

“ Ah, well, you will be all right in time, I 
have no doubt. Felicissima notte. Here, take 


| your cross with you, you pretty little heretic ! 


I should have thought such a purist as you are 
would value it for its religious significance; ” 
and she kissed it before giving it her. 

“As a reminder, not as a relic or object of 
worship,” said Octavia, softly and gravely. 











“Don Pancrazio must talk to you about 
that,” said the Countess, with a perceptible 
alteration in look and tone. “I have no taste 
for controversy myself. I reverence every- 
thing that pertains to our holy and only true 
faith, and find my greatest comfort in so doing. 
Good night, my dear.” 

And they parted, each with a feeling of 
having taken the first step on dangerous 
ground. 

Countess Cavour sent for Don Pancrazio. 

“ Father,’ said she, “I must have a word 
with you before I sleep. That beautiful girl is 
likely to give us a good deal of trouble, I 
think. At the first word she was ready to 
stand on the defensive, and if I had spoken a 
second she might have become offensive too.” 

“What was it all about?” said Don Pan- 
crazio. 

“T had, with some adroitness, made her 
wear my diamond cross, which truly was no 
mean sacrifice, for I am exceedingly fond of it. 
I did it on the plea of making her a little more 
fit for company—more like other people.” 

“ Excellent!” said Don Pancrazio. 

“After everybody was gone she brought it 
back to me, and I assured her it was a gift.” 

“ Better still, daughter.” 

“She still begged off,” proceeded the 
Countess rapidly, ‘and I then put it to her 
that it was affronting to return a gift; and 
that if she persisted in doing so, I should set 
it down to her pride in not choosing to accept 
an ornament that had already been worn by 
me.” 

‘* Better and better!” cried Don Pancrazio. 
“You women have such finesse! There is no 
need for me to counsel you. I should only 
spoil what you are enabled to do by intuition.” 

“ Ah, I am such a poor creature, father!” 

“Not at all—quite the reverse, as far as 
mother wit and finesse are concerned. Speak- 
ing in worldly terms, I should call you a 
genius. Take courage and have patience, and 
go on as well as you have begun. That’s my 
counsel. You are aiming to save a soul from 
perdition. Can there bea higher one? And 
she is well worth saving, we must all concede. 
Beautiful as the day, simple, dignified. Having 
high descent, you see, dignity and grace come 
to her naturally. So that she is in no wise 
unworthy to be your son’s wife, but for her 
unfortunate heresy, which is more her father’s 
fault than hers, of course. Away from him 
and with you, everything is in her favour—in 
your favour,—for I know you will deem it a 
blessing to yourself if you succeed.” 

“ Yes, indeed, father,” the Countess replied, 
clasping her hands. 

“Good, good, good. The Lord will prosper 
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you, daughter. It is a work that would have 
been worthy of Saint Catherine of Sienna. 
Pray much; pray for her; pray that her eyes 
may be opened. Be very, very wary how you 
approach the subject; here a little and there a 
little. She is as easily startled as a hare; but 
a hare is not the most dangerous of animals. 
Be you as wary as a fox. Yes, yes, I foresee 
we shall succeed,—yow will succeed with very 
little need of my help.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, father, you must aid me.” 

“Of course, whenever I can, but I prognos- 
ticate great success on your part. Prudence, 
patience, perseverance,—those must be your 
watchwords. Benedicite, my dear daughter.” 


CHAPTER XV.—CONFEDERATES. 


“Lo! she is one of this confederacy.” 


Tue first time that Cavour had an opportunity 
of asking his wife how she got on, she told 
him it much troubled her to have a crucifix, a 
bénitier, and pictures of saints in her rooms. 
He answered,— 

“You forget that they are my rooms as 
well as yours, and that you must concede to 
me the emblems of my own faith. It is very 
easy for both parties to be intolerant; we must 
beware how we begin. You are the youngest 
member of the family, and must not expect to 
lead us all.” 

He kissed her gravely, and she felt checked 


and did not answer. 


“We no more think of worshipping those 
alabaster Cupids and that bronze Apollo,” 
added he, “than the tables and chairs, yet we 
do not make ourselves miserable because they 
occupy their pedestals. We view them with 
indifference, as part of the furniture. Do you 
the same with the symbols of our faith, since 
you cannot feel reverence. Remember how 
respectfully I treated your worship, even 
though the long sermons were utterly un- 
interesting to me, and the singing horrible.” 

“ Ah, Attilio!” 

“Come here,” interrupted he, beckoning her 
to the window; “here are some mountebanks. 
See that fellow in the tall hat with his paste- 
board nose.” 

“ Pasteboard P ”” 

And she was amused for the instant. 

After their light breakfast, which they took 
in their own dressing-rooms, he saw her no 
more till nearly dinner-time. Then he found 
her seated beside his mother, who was receiv- 
ing visitors. He whispered, “How has it gone 
with you this morning ?” 

“We have been engrossed with milliners,” 
replied she, softly, “and they have consulted 
us on what suited me and what did not, and 





have orders to send me ever so many fine 
things, which wiJl cost more money than you 
and I ever spent at Silvanella.” 

He laughed and nodded, as much as to say, 
“ All’s right.” “See on what excellent terms 
the young couple are!” thought the visitors. 

“T should so enjoy a little fresh air,” added 
Octavia, in a timid whisper. 

“ Out of the question at present, my dearest. 
In the afternoon my mother will take you 
abroad.” 

“ Might I not go with you? ” 

“We will see. If you do, it must be quite 
incognita, for my mother hardly considers your 
dress sufficiently good yet for public inspec- 
tion.” 

“Then she will excuse my going with her, 
I should think,” returned Octavia, ‘ and I will 
conceal myself in my veil, so as not to dis- 
grace you.” 

“Disgrace me, my soul? You will need 
veiling to prevent being followed by imperti- 
nent admirers; but it is not exactly fashion- 





able for married people to go about together.” | 


“Why ?” 

“Oh, because they do not care for each 
other much.” 

“ But we do.” 

He smiled expressively and walked away. 
Octavia lived on that smile and felt happy. 

Every hour brought its little trials and diffi- 
culties, but she forbore from troubling him 
with them. She began to think that he really 
did not care much for essentials or non- 
essentials, but only for peace and quiet. As 
for his parents, she felt that they cared for 
them very much indeed, and laid as much 
stress on mere formulas as dogmas. They 
were consistent, therefore, in their rigidity, 
and her husband in his easiness. But her 
character had no likeness to either. Her 
sedentary, useless life within doors began to 
tell on her health and spirits, and a kind 
word from Cavour made her ready to shed 
tears. 

Even in the valleys the Protestants were 
compelled outwardly to observe the Catholic 
saints’ days; and she had heard of the lax 
way in which Catholics kept the Sabbath, but 
till now she had never realized it. On Sunday 
there seemed an absolute fair in the great 
square—jugglers, itinerant musicians, a quack 
doctor, sellers of fruit and cakes, soldiers on 
parade, religious fraternities in procession— 
how unlike the day in which “thou shalt do 
no work; thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
thy manservant, nor thy maidservant, thy 
cattle, nor the stranger that is within thy 
gates” ! 

“Come with me, Octavia,” said Cavour, 
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| cessant tinkling of bells, the sickly smell of 


suddenly entering. “Put on your veil, I am 
going somewhere.” 

“ Where?” 

“ Never mind—you shall see.” 

She put her hand within his arm, wonder- 
ingly. He took her out into the open air, and 
piloted her among the moving crowds. 

“How strange, and how gay!” she mur- 
mured ; “ how different from La Torre!” 

“You may truly say so,” returned he, 
smiling. 

“ Whither are we going? ”’ 

“Do not you wish to hear a good sermon?” 

“Oh, indeed I do, Attilio! Are we going 
to hear one? ” 

“Yous 

“In a temple ?” 

“ If you choose to call it so.” 

He took her up some wide steps. As they 
passed inside she looked round with awe, and 
at the same instant felt her face sprinkled with 
a few drops of water. 

“Attilio!” said she, starting. But he 
seemed not to hear her, and to be immersed 
in thought. Presently they were in the nave 
of the cathedral. 





“Oh,” cried she, drawing him forcibly back, 
“you must not bring me here.” 

“ Nonsense!” said he, with a little frown, “I 
bring you here to witness a spectacle. Every 


died in wails through the aisles, she sank in a 
dead faint at her husband’s feet. 

Cavour caught her from the ground, and 
carried her through the crowd, which made 
way for him; and many looks of pity and 
admiration fell on his lifeless burthen. It was 
a long time before even the fresh air restored 
her. When she came to herself, and beheld 
him bending over her, she besought him with 
tears never to put her to such a test again. 
“You know you promised you would not,” 
whispered she, and Cavour bit his lip. . His 
mother’s litter was in waiting; he placed her 
on it. Having conveyed her home and con- 
signed her to female care, he turned away and 
went out of the house. As he met the congre- 
gation coming from the cathedral, he noticed 
that some of them) were speaking of “ that 
beautiful creature who fainted and was carried 
out,’ and more than one acquaintance detained 
him to inquire how his sweet young wife was. 
“The music overpowered her,” he replied, 
“her nerves are so exquisitely sensitive.’ 
And the excuse was accepted in good faith. 
He had come forth perplexed and annoyed; 
these flattering inquiries, evincing real mterest, 
pleased him. On his return home he was 
told that the family physician had. preseribed 
entire rest for Countess Octavia, and that she 
should not in her present critical state go any 





intelligent person comes here, every Protestant 
foreigner; one’s faith cannot be of very hard | 
enamel if it is so easily scratched.” 

She was ready to answer, “The bloom of a| 
peach, though, is easily rubbed off.” But the | 
solemnity of the place awed her. She locked | 
around timidly and with repulsion—she saw 
numbers of penitents kneeling before pictures 
of the Virgin—she saw notices affixed to the 
doors, inscribed with “Pray for the soul of 
so-and-so.” She saw no light but what 
streamed from wax tapers, or forced its way 
through stained glass. Mass was being per- 
formed in the presence of the bishop and 
chapter. A large body of troops filled the 
nave. The scenic effect overwhelmed her. 
The gorgeous dresses of the priests, the con- 
tinual genuflections and crossings, the in- 


incense, the monotonous chants and rapid 
utterance of unintelligible prayers, wrought 
her up to a pitch of agony—she turned to her 
husband, and murmured piteously, “Oh, I 
cannot stand this;” but he seemed absorbed 
in devotion, and unable to attend to her. 
Shuddering at being a surprised participant in 
a service that she knew her father would have 
utterly condemned, a death-like paleness over- 
spread her countenance, and when strains of 
mournful music swelled through the nave and 


|Pancrazio. All women are not as_ richly 





more to the cathedral. 

“The cathedral scheme has been a failure,’’ 
said the Countess with manifest vexation to 
her confessor. “I almost think this girl must 
be a beautiful idiot, she is so insensible.”’ 

“ Have patience, daughter,” reiterated Don 


endowed by heaven as yourself. Her mind 
requires to be educated. I believe she will 
yield eventually to gentle suasion.” 

“But she is so self-willed,” rejoined the 
Countess. ‘She pinched my son’s arm black 
and blue when he sprinkled her with holy 
water. He laughed when he told me so, but 
she was in earnest for all that.” 

“ He has great power over her, however.” 

“She has great power over him. He is 
much more influenced by her than he ever 
was by me. Think how sinfully compliant he 
has been already, guaranteeing that there 
shall be no coercion ; that she shall be undis- 
turbed in the exercise of her pretended faith. 
Oh, father! it is very, very sad. Think how 
bad example spreads! When the servants see 
that she neither crosses herself, nor attends 
mass, nor uses a rosary, nor confesses, who 
can tell how neglectful they may become them- 
selves P”’ 

“I own I regret she does not confess,” said 
Don Pancrazio,. “That would give me a good 
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hold upon her. 
and show Scripture warrant.” 

no one is versed in Scripture but herself.” 
knock her down,” 


but give me a fair opportunity.” 


said the Countess. 
soon.” 


striking in at the wrong moment.” 
“T will manage that.” 


pleased Octavio. 


moment. 
from, I dare say.” 


is not a text to forget. 


999 


and eternal weight of glory. 
“Balanced? how balanced ? ” 

looking mystified. 

glory.” 

phor.” 


said Octavia. “Inspired. And inspiring.” 


“now I am doing you good. 
you like. Is it not, daughter?” 
return. 
profitable.” 


“We will say nothing about profitable,” 
said Don Pancrazio. 





I must exhort her to do so, 


“Oh, do, father, do!” said the Countess. 
“The poor girlis so opinionated that she believes 


“T will bring out a text or two that will 
said Don Pancrazio. 
“Trust me for dealing with her, if you will 


“Talk to her to-morrow, by all means,” 
“You cannot begin too 


“Send your son out of the way, then,” 
returned Don Pancrazio, for he is not much of 
an arguer, and might chance to spoil all by 


So the next day, when Octavia was all alone, 
reclining on a couch, and lauguidly employing 
her fingers in some little work that did not 
seem to interest her much, her maid Agnese 
told her that Don Pancrazio wished to see her. 
He was instantly admitted. The sight of his 
rotund person in its flowing cassock, and his 
fat, rosy, good-tempered face, always rather 


“ Daughter,” said he, “I come to say how 
sorry Iam that you are indisposed, and that I 
trust the light affliction will be but for a 
You know where those words come 


“ Ay, that do I indeed,” said Octavia. “It 
It is so excellently 
balanced ; ‘our light affliction, which is but for 
a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 


asked he, 


“ A light affliction against a weight of glory. 
Which is but for a moment, against an eternal 


“Oh, I see—an ingenious double meta- 
“Surely something more than ingenious,’’ 


“Ah, ah,” said he, with a knowing smile, 
ard folding his plump hands over one another, 
I am drawing 
you into a little discussion; and that is what 


“Indeed it is,” replied Octavia, smiling in 
“Like refreshing water to thirsty 
ground. When discussion is amicable instead 
of acrimonious, nothing can be pleasanter or 


“Some disputants I 
have met with would never budge an inch 
from their preconceived notions, just because 


profitable in that, daughter. They never 
knew when they were beaten. Whatever 
pleasure this might be to themselves, it could 
never be pleasant to those who argued with 
them.” 

* No, it could not be,” said Octavia. 

“And women are generally such poor 
logicians that they had better leave argument 
to men, daughter. To men who have made it 
their vocation. Do you remember the story 
‘Let the cobbler stick to his last’ ?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“Let women, in like manner, stick to their 
knick-knacks.”’ 

“You remind me of what you said at 
Silvanella,” said she, amused. 

“Tf I said so at Silvanella, it was because 
I knew it to be a good maxim—a divine 
maxim.” 

“TI never met with it in Holy Writ,’ she 
answered, quietly. 

“Perhaps because you have not turned 
many leaves of Holy Writ.” 

“Oh yes, it is the vade-mecum of our 
people. Many of them have the New Testa- 
ment by heart.” 

“Without having it in their head, may be. 
I mean, without having head to understand 
it.” 

“If we apply ourselves to its study with 
heart and with head, and with prayer for the 
Holy Spirit’s guidance, I believe we may 
perceive its intense exactness of meaning.” 

“These are fine words now,” said Don 
Pancrazio, after a moment’s pause, “to come 
out of a young lady’s mouth. You read the 
learned tongues, I suppose.” 

* “Not very well, sir.” 

“You have taken your degree at Bologna, 
perhaps. 
“Oh no.” 


“Well, I should say then that you are | 


hardly qualified to judge of the comparative 
merits of the real word of God accepted by the 
only true church, and the spurious version of 
it which the Vaudois possess.” 

“Tt is not spurious, indeed,” cried Octavia, 
with energy. 


Don Pancrazio. “I shall never believe it to be 


I have not a Vaudois version within reach.” 


wish it,” said Octavia. 
“ Do you happen to have one of your own?” 
“Why, yes, I have; only es 





“Only you don’t care to part with anything 
that is in the least valuable to yourself, 





That’s your 


however a friend may need it. 


“ Don’t tell me, don’t tell me,” interrupted 


otherwise unless I compare one with the other, | 
verse by verse, and word by word. Unluckily | 


“I will gladly try to get you one, sir, if you | 
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desire it, and from a really good motive, 
| daughter.” 


| whole countenance lighting up with divine 
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Vaudois generosity, I suppose,” retorted he, 
merrily. 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Octavia, eagerly. 
“Only it is a gift from my father, and 
it is my daily, hourly food. But since you, 
sir, really desire it—if you really desire it--— ” 

“I do really desire it,” replied he, gazing 
earnestly on her lovely face. “I do really 


“Take it then, dear sir,” said Octavia, her 


faith, hope, and charity. “Take it, though it 
is my most valued treasure, and may the Holy 
Spirit bless it to you as you examine it. I 
only ask that you will faithfully restore it when 
your purpose is served.” 

“T will; all the saints be my witness,’ 
he, calmly dropping it into his pocket. 


’ said 


CHAPTER XVI.—A LETTER FROM HOME. 


“ How few think truly, of the thinking few! 
How many never think, who think they do!” 
Jane Taylor, 


“Dear Attilio! try your influence again.” 

“ My influence is very small indeed; almost 
nothing. I told your father so.” 

“TI thought you told him you had a good 
deal of influence,” said Octavia, well remem- 
bering it. 

“Now, when I say a thing, cannot you 
believe me? I over-estimated my influence. 
It is the same with our lawsuit about our 
water-rights at Cavour. My father’s claim is 
undoubtedly a just one, but we cannot find a 
tribunal competent to declare a verdict on the 
merits of the case.’’* 

She continued devouring the letter. “Ah!” 
exclaimed she in dismay, “he says, ‘ Since my 
daughter seems to find no leisure to write from 
He has not, then, received my letter.” 
“ Letters 


‘Turin.’ 
“Tt would seem so,” said Cavour. 
are always hazardous.” 
“ Yet you have received yours.” 
“Luckily. Though I hardly know whether 
it is so, since it has vexed us both.” 
“Oh, do not think me vexed, though I am 
very, very sorry. It is such a blessing to see 
his dear, dear writing ! to kiss what has touched 


his dear, dear hand.” 





‘How cheerful you look, father!” said the 
Countess to Don Pancrazio as he bustled in, 
beaming with smiles. 

“T have reason to be so, daughter,” replied 
he, sitting down and rubbing his hands with 
glee. “ See what I have captured.” 

“ Octavia’s Testament! Does she know you 
have it ?” 

“She gave it me herself. Lent it me, that 
is to say, for as long as it suited my purpose 


to keep it.” 

“ Excellent ! excellent!” cried the Countess, 
clapping her hands; and they both laughed 
with triumph. 

Meanwhile Cavour returned to his wife, and 
sitting down beside her, said, rather gravely, 


| “T have a letter from your father.” 


“Oh, Attilio! My dear, dear father! May 
I see it? Oh, let me, I beseech you.” 

“Tt is all. about his affairs.” And he gave 
her the letter to read. ‘Tears of affection at 
first prevented her doing so. She kissed the 
dear letter. “Well, you do not understand 
much of it, I fancy,” said Cavour. 

“Oh yes, I do. 
He wants you to get his estates restored.” 


She kissed it again and again; her tears fell 
on it. ‘ Dear love, may I keep it?” 

“Now you are agitating yourself, Octavia. 
You know what the doctor said. Yes, you 
may keep it if you like; for a while, at any 
rate, till I answer it. In fact, you will be its 
best guardian, for I am a sad hand at losing 
things.” 

“Ah! I will take care this shall not be 








That is, the general drift.| to my father?” 


lost,” said she, smiling through her tears. 
“ When you write, let me add a postscript.” 

“Tam afraid I should not leave you room 
for more than two or three lines. It would be 
best for you to write a little note that I can 
enclose in mine.” 

“Yes, that will be best. I am so sorry he 
I cannot think how it 


did not get my letter. 
was lost. Can you? ” 
“ No.” 


Some hours later she said, “Have you 
begun a letter to my father ? ” 

“ No, I cannot to-day.” 

Next day she said, “‘ When shall you write 


“ When I have something to say. If I were 


“ Yes, so far it is pretty plain,” returned he, | to write now, my letter would only disappoint 


with a doubtful smile. 
“ And cannot you?” 
“No, my love.” 
“ But you said you could.” 


“T said I would use my best efforts with | 
| you think I had better write to him mean- 


those who had anything to do with it. Un- 
luckily, my efforts have been unattended with | 


' the least success.” 





him.” 

She waited another day; then said, falter- 
ingly, — 

“TI know how suspense must try my dear 
father, because I know how it tries me. Do 


while ? ” 
* Nor for three hundred years afterwards.—Gallenga, 
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“My dear Octavia, this daily worrying 
rather tries me. Write your little note, if you 
like, and then it will be off your mind.” 

“ And will you undertake to send it ? ” 

“If you mean, will I undertake to send a 
special messenger all the way to La Torre 
before I write my own letter, certainly not. If 
you cannot have patience, you must take the 
usual chances.” 

* And perhaps my letter will again be lost.” 

“Very probably. Nothing can be less 
relied on than ‘a private hand.’ Say that a 
letter is given to one of your own people, an 
honest farmer, suppose, come to look after his 
market; he puts it in his cap, vows to take 
care of it; meets an acquaintance going home; 
they have something to drink by the way; 
night hurries on; he starts homeward; the 
wind blows his cap off; away goes your letter, 
without his seeing it or remembering it.” 

“ Somebody else might pick it up.” 

“Oh yes, and perhaps in course of time he 
might deliver it; but I’m afraid, unless he 
were one of your own people, he would coolly 
read it and never pass it on.” 

Octavia looked distressed, and after a little 
consideration said,— 

“Perhaps I had better wait to enclose my 
letter in yours.” 

“Yes, that will be best. 
now.” 

“ About my father’s affairs?” 

“No, about my own,” he replied, impatiently. 

“T wonder when Don Pancrazio will return 
me my Testament?” she said, sighing. 

“TI thought you told me he was going to 


I am going out 


| examine it verse by verse, and word by word, 


comparing it with his own. He cannot do 


| that ina hurry. Even if he had not so many 


other affairs, his examination, to be worth 


| anything, could not end yet.” 


‘No, certainly—only I miss it so.” 

He kissed her, saying gently, “ Do not worry 
us all round.” When he was gone she cried. 

She had now only the little psalter which 
Messer Bodetti had given her, and a small 
book of prayers. She took her psalter and 
read in it with tears. What sorrows it reveals! 
How thin-skinned and sensitive David was! 
but how he was comforted! and how he com- 
forts others! She read, and her heart ceased 
to bleed. 

When Attilio returned, it appeared that he 
had been to mass with his mother. 

“To tell you a secret, Octavia,” said he, in a 
low voice “(mind you don’t betray me), I 
dislike Lent as much as you can do, I’d much 
rather fight a battle.” 

“Oh, Attilio!” 

“T would, indeed. But I am obliged to be 








good just now, for you as well as myself; or 
they would think you the cause of my falling 
off. My father, you can see for yourself, is 
very punctilious. He can be severe occa- 
sionally on certain points; but if he is hamoured 
on those, he thinks young men will be young 
men, and grey heads must not be looked for 
on green shoulders, and so forth. On this 
account he forgave me for marrying you, 
because he felt that your beauty excused it. | 
But I do not think he will ever be reconciled | 
to your heresy, and therefore we must make | 
him forget it as much as we can.” 

“Tt would please him, surely, if my father 
were to regain his estates ?’’ said Octavia, half 
inquiringly. 

“Ah, let us forget those unlucky estates. 
Of course, he would have preferred your having 
a fortune; but, in truth, we are so rich that it 
is not a matter of importance. I told your 
father so at the time,” 

“I know you did, dearest.” 

“No, fortune is not the stumblingblock; it | 
is chiefly the Hark! some one calls me.” | 

The next time Octavia met Don Pancrazio, 
when no one else was by, she said, timidly,— 

“Have you nearly done with my little 
Testament, father?” The last word escaped 
her from hearing others so constantly use it. 

“Done with it? No, my dear daughter,” 
replied he, with a beaming smile. “ ‘To every- 
thing there is a season.” 

The next time that he thought she was 
going to approach the subject, he forestalled 
her by saying, with a grave look,— 

“To speak plainly, daughter, I have met 
with such sad deviations at almost the begin- 
ning of your little volume, that I am proceeding | 
with it very warily, fearful of what I may come 
to next.” 

“To me it is a savour of life unto life, 
Octavia. 

“TI should rather say a savour of death 
unto death,” replied he, in the same tone of 
grave candour. “ But donot hurry me; I will 
be as lenient as I can.” 

“ These horrible Lenten dinners !’’ groaned | 
Cavour to his wife in confidence, “ how I 
detest them! I am sure they affect my diges- 
tion. How I wish I were away from them!” 

“ At La Torre?” 

“Yes, at La Torre, or Silvanella, or any- 
where.” | 

As if in answer to his wish, a summons | 
came from his military chief. 

“ Here is a pretty state of things,” said he, 
coming to Octavia. “Iam under orders from 
my general, but not for long. What a pity I 
cannot take you with me!” 

“Oh, Attilio! do not leave me behind. 
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Send me to La Torre!” 
and burst into tears. 
“Impossible, my life; I wish it could be so. 
I shall return very soon.” 
“ How soon? Only say how soon.” 


She clung to him,|he will incline to befriend you. 
| will you?” 


Will you? 


“As far as conscience permits, to the very 


| utmost.” 


“That’s my own dear wife. I have con- 


“ At the earliest possible moment. Depend| fidence in you; I go away comforted, assured 


on it, I shall count the days.” 
“And you will write? Oh, promise you 
will write !” 


| that you will not forget me.” 


“Oh, Attilio! and will you never forget ?” 
“Forget you?’ He embraced her with 


“I will, my beloved; and I could not do so | fervour, and then hurried away, saying, “ Don’t 


if you went to La Torre, nor receive your|come down; they are all in a turmoil. 


Let 


precious letters. Piero shall bring my letters | this room be sacred to our parting; it will 


to you, and bring your letters to me.” 

She checked her sobs, saying in broken 
accents, “That will be something ;” and then 
broke down again. 

“ My love, you will unman me. One would 
think I was going into action. Come, chase 
away these tears, and let your last look be a 
sunny one.” 

“* My last?’’ She hid her face. 

“Your last for a few days. My angel, do 


not break my heart; you will make yourself 


very ill. Now receive my parting counsel, 
Octavia.” She riveted her eyes on him. “ Keep 


yourself very quiet while I am away, and be 
gentle and pliant to my mother, and never 
mind her little worries. And do everything 
to conciliate my father; for, indeed, it may be 
best for Count Solara for you to do so. The 
less he sees you stickle for your own people 
and your own religion, the less he will dwell 
on the differences between you, and the more 


| only be for a little while.” 


As soon as he was gone, she dropped on 
her knees, and hid her face; then started up 


'and flew to the window to watch for a last look. 


Cavour was deadly pale when he reached 
the saloon where his parents awaited him. He 
said,— 

“You must not detain me, my parents. I 
must go at once, if I go at all, and return as 
soon as possible. Octavia is nearly heart- 
broken—I can think of nothing else just now. 
Be kind, oh! be kind to her.” 

He looked piteously at both. The Count 
accompanied him to the courtyard, where 
several horsemen were awaiting him, and his 
own beautiful horse was pawing the ground. 
Don Pancrazio stood on the doorstep and 
blandly gave him his blessing. Cavour sprang 
into the saddle, looked up to Octavia’s window, 
smiled, kissed his hand, and cried, “ Addio, 


addio /” 


A MESSAGE TO FREDERICK 


AT THE ANTIPODES. 


Lone years ago, a wretched woman paid 


The forfeit of her guilt. 


The watch-dogs barked 


All night, as they the distant tumult marked 


Of gathering crowds. 
I loathed, yet grieved. 


Wakeful and sore dismayed, 
Our surnames were the same ; 


And through the heavy night I sadly said 
“ Help me, O Lord, to purify my name!” 


He did. 


The trouble of my soul allayed, 


I wrote, and earned, and gave, withouten blame. 
But now, when rest I need, I am affrayed 
By sudden onslaught, which my weakened frame 
Can ill resist; I look again for aid 
Unto the Hill from whence my succour came. 
Be not, my darling brother, in much pain, 
What God hath done, He yet may do again. A.M, 
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A LADY’S JOURNAL DURING THE WAR. 
Part II. 


More changes awaited us; the déroute of the| On crossing the place we saw a chase after 
week before was over, and we drove through a | what was supposed to be a Prussian spy, but 
series of deserted villas and villages, where | was probably some honest citizen searching 
nothing was to be seen but barred windows | for a dinner or a bed, for now-a-days every one 
and closed doors. At Stvres we stupped to is suspected. After two or three more en- 
dine; what was our astonishment to be told | counters with the eclaireurs, who were still 
that nothing was to be had—that not a re- | beating the woods on either side of the Seine, 
staurant, not even the smallest awberge was! we reached Versailles safe and sound. 
open! Very reluctantly we left Stvres, and | Friday passed quietly enough, and as yet 
making a short détowr turned toward St. | there is nothing new to-day. Last night René 
Cloud. We had hardly arrived at that part | came out in his new uniform quite enchanted 
of the road which runs between the park and | with his martial ‘appearance. We did our best 
the river, when several men, rushing out of to sympathize in his satisfaction, but it was 
the wood, placed themselves in the way. not an easy matter, as I was perfectly miserable, 
“Qui va la?” roared the leader. “La! and indeed Mary also, at the idea of his being 
France,” replied my husband, and on we! shut up within those horrible fortifications for 
went for about three minutes, when again| perhaps months to come, and with no pos- 
the “ Qui va la? qui vive ?”’ of the indefatigable | sibility for us of even knowing whether he were 
patrol saluted our ears. Same reply. ‘“Awjalive or dead. He also brought with him 
large !’’ shouted the national guard as we dis- Mary’s English passport. They agreed at the 
appeared in the growing dusk. The same embassy to make it out in her name for her- 
scene was repeated several times before we self and sister, though I suppose I had not 
reached St. Cloud. Once there the chief pre- exactly a legal right to its protection, being the 
occupation of most of our party was to find a wife of a foreigner, but they declined to insert 
dinner, and hungry eyes were turned in the either family or suite, in case some French- 
direction of the Téte Noire. It was open; man might profit by it to leave the country, 
certainly, but instead of the flying waiters and | which is forbidden. We are glad to hear it, 
bowing host, no sign of life was to be seen as I have no doubt the Prussians will respect 
but the light shining through the closed our neutral position should we ever come into 
persiennes. /contact with them, which is not unlikely, as 
Glancing through, we perceived the many they seem to spring up in the most unexpected 
and divers domestics of the restaurant seated places, and to spread themselves over the land 
at table eating and drinking everything left by like the locusts of Egypt. 
the masters, who had taken flight that morning.| One thing appears to me very extraordinary, 
At first they flatly refused to let us in, but} and yet does not apparently excite much at- 
after a short discussion, and the judicious|tention, and that is the silence of General 
mention of the name of one of the republican Bazaine and the extreme vagueness of all the 
leaders as being of our acquaintance, we suc- rumours which reach here concerning him and 
ceeded in effecting an entrance. My sister the army in Metz. I sometimes wonder if he 
and I remained in the carriage, but the gentle- be dead. 
men of the party dined near the window at General C. is still in Paris, waiting an ap- 
a little table brilliantly illuminated by one | pointment which has been promised. him as 
candle stuck into an empty bottle! Changed commander of the army of Lyon. When he 
days for the poor “ T¢te Noire,” the fashionable | receives his nomination he will set out for 
restaurant of St. Cloud, so well known to the|the south. A day or two ago he was to pre- 
gay Parisians and foreign visitors for the/|side at a popular assembly, when on his way 
excellence of its matelottes, its fritwres, and its | to the place of meeting he suddenly felt very 
écrevisses fordelaises. ill. René met him at the moment, and 
We did not tarry long over our scanty | though knowing him but slightly, took him to 
repast, but with a regretful look at the pretty | Mary’s house, which happened to be close at 
bridge of St. Cloud, mined and ready (like all| hand, and sent for a doctor, fearing some 
the others we had passed) to be blown up at| hidden enemy had poisoned him. To their 
@ moment’s notice, we went upon our way. _—_ great relief the doctor pronounced the attack, 
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though painful, without importance. I should 
have been very sorry had anything happened 
to him, for though rather extreme in his 
political opinions, he is said to be really an 
honnéte homme, and in private life mild and 
kind-hearted. René stayed with him till he 
felt somewhat better, and then at his request 
went to the 3,000 patriots awaiting him, to 
excuse his absence. The chief received him 
in a dignified fashion, and replied to his ex- 
planations by the simple phrase, “C’est bien, 
citoyen!” The General is now, I believe, 
quite well again. 

The citoyen and the tutoiement obligatory 
under the republic of 1792 is little used at 
present except among the rouge party, who are 
principally collected at Lyon and Marseilles. 

Every morning now we waken with heavy 
hearts, fearing that it may be the last day 
we are to have our dear René with us, and 
every evening we see him return with thank- 
fulness for a day’s further respite. It is a 
sadly anxious time for every one; how will it 
end? and when? 


Sunday, 18th September. 

Early this morning we were startled by 
the news that Paris was closed, and all com- 
munication cut off! René is dreadfully vexed, 
and I do not wonder. What right had they 
to shut the gates without giving warning? 
As for myself, I frankly own that I am in- 
expressibly thankful, and Mary and I rejoice 
in secret, René, however, declares that he 
will join the army of Lyon under General 
C. If he does so, that will be a much more 
dangerous service than the defence of Paris, 


that we may not be wholly without protection 
in case he should be obliged to leave us. 
maid Zaire is also with us, and terribly fright- 
ened of the Prussians. The carriage came 
round about half-past four o’clock, and as we got 
into it at the door a lot of people came 
flying in great excitement to tell us that the 
Prussians were at the gates. Mary and I 
proposed to go and take a peep at them, but 
René hurried us away, saying that they might 
perhaps lay main basse upon our horse, which 
as to-day the railway has been cut off between 
Paris and Rambouillet, would have left us in 
an awkward position, the more so as we had 
been obliged to leave almost all our luggage 
behind us at Versailles, and have nothing with 
us but two small valises which were in the 
carriage. Such being the state of affairs we 
repressed our curiosity, and passport in hand, 
and with a six-chambered revolver with us 
inside the carriage, and a huge, imposing-look- 
ing gun outside with René, we started for 
Rambouillet. For the first few miles of our 
journey we were quite on the alert, expecting 
every moment to behold the redoubtable Uhlans, 
pistol in hand, demanding, if not our lives, at 
least our property in the shape of the carriage 
and horse. But nothing of the kind happened, 
and we felt rather mortified at having expended 
so much courage for nothing. If, however, we 


occasion, their proximity was made sufficiently 
evident by the terror and disorder reigning 
paramount in every village through which we 
|passed. It was really pitiful to see the anxious 
faces with which the poor people ran out of 
their houses to ask for news:—“ Were the 





but the Lyon army has yet to be formed and | 


disciplined, and befvre all that is done I trust 
the war may be over. 
have him with us, thank God for it. 

I meant to have sent you this letter, 
journal, whichever it may be called, in a day 


In the meantime we | 


or | 


Prussians really at Versailles? Would they 
|take from them all they possessed ? 
|murder all the young children?” and so on. 
| Again and again we were obliged to stop to 
answer their questions, and over and over we 


|repeated the little we knew. At one small 


My | 


did not actually see our gallant foes on that | 





Did they | 


or two, but as it can no longer pass through hamlet nearly all the inhabitants surrounded | 


Paris, and as the communication by railway | jus, saying they had just been told that the 
is interrupted as far as St. Denis on the | Prussians were at Chreveuse, a little town 
Chemin de Fer du Nord, I will keep it beside | about three leagues off,—‘ Did we know if it 
me and wait a favourable opportunity to for- | were true? Did wethink the Prussians would 
ward it. | come to them for provisions? and if so, what 
(would they do when they found nothing? 

Rambouillet, 22nd September. For indeed, Madame,” said one poor young 

As we have no longer any motive for re-} woman standing at the cottage door, “ we are 
|very poor, and have scarcely enough to eat 
least. out of the sound of the cannon, and have | ourselyes. Neither butcher nor baker comes 
fixed upon Rambouillet, a quiet little town | to the village now, and we have only potatoes 





| nestled in the midst of pretty wooded scenery, | and a few eggs, with the hens that lay them, 


and about three and a half hours’ drive from|and what would that be to these hungry 
Versailles. René has kept the carriage which | soldiers? Not a mouthful. (God help us.” 

took us to Paris, and has engaged a strong; We did our best to reassure these poor 
steady coachman who will accompany us, so| souls, but I fear our simple words would be of 
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little comfort to them if, as is probably the 
case, they hear and believe one-half of the 
tales with which most of the French news- 
papers are at present filled to overflowing, of 
what they call the barbarous outrages com- 
mitted by the Northern hordes. Surely the 
French journalists are wrong in supposing, 
as they seem to do, that it is only by appeal- 
ing to that worst of human passions, a desire 
for vengeance, that France can be roused to 
defend the honour of her flag. Even could 
one believe such to be the case, and that she 
has really fallen so low as to require to be 
excited into doing her duty, is fear a likely 
weapon to obtain the desired object? Is it by 
terrifying the unhappy peasants nearly into 
imbecility that they are to be induced to leave 
their wives and children without protection, 
and to go forth to join the fight? No, truly; 
when they are assured that wherever the 
Prussians pass they murder indiscriminately 
women and children, and fire the villages for 
the mere pleasure of destruction,—when such 
histories as these are ringing in their ears 
day and night, no wonder that indignation 
gives way to terror, and that they refuse to 
defend themselves, and cry for mercy. Were 
it only the unfortunate peasantry and the de- 
fenceless villagers who throw down their arms 
in face of danger, France, despite all her re- 
verses, would still be like the valiant France of 
other days, bravely fighting against a brave 
enemy, instead of being, as she now is, a 
country torn by internal dissensions, divided by 





party-spirit, and threatened by civil war ; where 
some, like Strasburg, unaided and almost un- 
armed, are struggling gallantly on to the end, | 
whilst others, like those at Sedan, deliver | 
themselves up with their arms, their cannon, 
their flags, and their honour into the hands of 
the'enemy. Ah! surely they forgot that they | 
were Frenchmen, and that the eyes of Europe, | 
nay, of the world, were upon them! Let us, 
hope, from the indignation excited by this 
event, that it will be at least unique of its kind. 

We continued our drive to Rambouillet 
without the slightest molestation, meeting no 
one but frightened cottagers, who many of 
them were leaving their homes carrying their 
little children with them, though where they 
were flying to Heaven only knows. We had 
actually heard a rumour that the Prussians 
eat the children, and my firm conviction is 
that some of these wretched mothers more 
than half believed it to be true. We saw at 
one place an entire family sitting in an open 
ditch cooking their supper at a fire they had 
lighted, while in a cart standing beside them 
was spread a mattress and covers to serve as a 
bed. The father and mother looked perfectly 


scared, the children on the contrary seemed. 
very merry, evidently considering the whole 
affair got up for their benefit. Farther on we 
passed a poor woman trundling a wheelbarrow, 
where upon a couple of pillows two minute 
rosy babies were tranquilly sleeping! Near 
Rambouillet, an old woman with a bundle of 
fagots was running out of the town as fast as 
old age and the weight of her burden would 
let her, probably hoping to bury her treasure 
in the wood, where many others had already 
hidden cows, carts, horses, &c., &c. 

We reached our destination about eight 
o’clock in, the evening, and were fortunate 
enough to find very tolerably comfortable ac- 
commodation in the principal hotel of the town; 
indeed, we had our choice of rooms, for it was 
almost completely empty. They told us so 
many people had fled when the Prussians were 
reported to be approaching Versailles, that 
carriages and carts bearing away whole 
families and their luggage had never ceased 
rolling through the streets during the whole 
of the previous day and night. Now, however, 
it seemed quiet enough. 

On Monday the coachman, Victor, went 
back to Versailles to fetch some few necessary 
articles we had been unable to bring with us 
the day before, and on his return he told us 
he had heard the cannon booming over Paris, 


and that 40,000 Prussians were at Versailles, 
the officers billeted on the inhabitants, and the | 


soldiers camped in the avenues. 
On Tuesday we drove out to see the Im- 


perial Park and chateau of Rambouillet, and | 


thence into the woods. It was a deliciously 
warm afternoon, and nothing could be more 
lovely and peaceful, more utterly unlike either 
war or strife, than the long sunny glades 


through which we went at a foot pace, watch- | 
ing the graceful roe-deer bounding off at our | 
approach, the pheasants rising all round us, | 
and the hares and rabbits gambolling about un- | 


conscious of the fate awaiting them, if, as is 
probable, the authorities give orders here as 
elsewhere to kill the game to prevent it fall- 


ing a prey to the Prussians—a foolish idea | 


truly, seeing that however exasperating to the 
French people, the fact is evident that the 
foreign soldiers must be fed, and that if they 
do not find game they will only make their 
requisitions in the town. 


hands on the ex-Emperor’s preserves than to 
force them to eat the food of the peasants. 
That evening three Frenchmen arrived at 
the hotel from Versailles, and René, happening 
to meet them in the café asked news of what 
was going on round Paris. Of that they 
knew nothing, but they confirmed Victor’s 








I should certainly | 
think it better policy to allow them to lay | 
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statement that at least 40,000 Prussians were 
at Versailles. They had seen them defile into 
the town during several hours, and reported 
them as magnificent troops—all, men and 
horses, in perfect condition. These gentlemen 
had presented themselves to General Steinmetz, 
who received them very politely, and acceded 
at once to their request for a sauf-condwit to 
Chartres. They felt sure, from what they had 
heard and seen in the Prussian camp, that 
there was no chance of Rambouillet being 
molested before three or four days at least. 
Thereupon René, who had business at Le 
Mans, set off early next morning, so as to be 
back before the possibility of the arrival of the 
enemy’s troops. About an hour and a half 
after his departure, hearing a sudden com- 
motion in the quiet street, Mary stepped on} 
to the balcony, and lo and behold! before 
the mairie were standing several horsemen in 
the redoubtable black and yellow uniform ! 

As quickly as possible I got to the window, 
where we all waited in curious and (shall I 
admit it?) ratheranxious expectation. Presently 
came a loud clattering of horses’ feet, and then 
in single file rode past five Uhlans, tall, stal- 
wart, and strong, looking neither to the right 
nor the left, each with a musketoon in his 
hand, the muzzle raised and a finger on the 
trigger. When this rather alarming vision 
had vanished, the dead silence which had fallen 
upon the usually noisy population gave place 
to a perfect babel of voices. The Prussians 
had announced their arrival in force for the 
next day. The maire had given orders to the 
butcher and baker to prepare an unlimited 
quantity of meat and bread; the town would 
be ruined; they would all be massacred by 
these barbarians, &c., &c. The poor chef de 
cuisine among others seemed to be in a terrible 
state of distress. When the maid Zaire went 
down that evening to dine, she found him 
wholly oblivious of his occupations, and actually 
weeping over a lot of bank notes he was 
counting out on the table. “Alas!” he cried, 
“‘what will become of us all? They will no 
doubt take every farthing I possess.” The 
poor man met with little sympathy, for the 
other servants, though frightened enough them- 
selves, could not help laughing at him for 
his cowardice. As we were alone, and the 
people assured us in the most agreeable 
manner that we should probably be murdered, 
we resolved to request an interview with the 
maire, to ask him if there was anything to 
fear. Not that we believed there was the 
least real danger, but we wished to know 
whether we might have to show our passport, 
and whether there was any chance of our 
being subjected to any annoyance. So Mary 


went to the mairie. The maire, though sur- 
rounded by people to whom he was giving 
orders of every kind, received her in a private 
room, was very kind indeed, and assured her 
that we might be perfectly easy, there was no 
reason to suppose we should be inconvenienced 
in any way. 

While she had waited for the maire, the 
secretary and his wife told her that only the 
day before an express had arrived at the 
mairie from Chartres, to know if the rumour 
current there were true that the Prussians 
had burned Rambouillet to the ground. “ Ainsi, 
Madame,” said the old dame, “il ne faut pas 
crotre tout ce qu'on vous dit.” 

As this opinion coincided entirely with our 
own, we were quite reassured. Then I thought 
of poor René, who would doubtless hear that 
the Uhlans had visited Rambouillet, the news 
probably embellished with a few anecdotes of 
their cruel treatment of the unfortunate in- 
habitants. I thereupon wrote him a note simply 
telling him not to hurry back, as we were not 
at all alarmed. As the railway is now cut off 
as far as Chartres, and no arrangement made 


inquire if any one in the hotel, going to 
Chartres, would be good enough to carry my 
letter and post it in that town for Le Mans. 
A gentleman sent almost immediately to say 


gladly do me the little service I requested. I 


a few minutes it was returned to me with 
many excuses on the part of the gentleman. 
It seems that three persons were to drive 


with whose contents he was unacquainted. He 
was afraid it might compromise him if he met 
a party of Prussians, as he was sure they 
would search his person. I instantly offered 
to let him read the letter; but nothing would 
do, he was too frightened to hear reason, and 
as unfortunately the carriage was his, the 
others were obliged to submit, with many 
apologies. I tell you this little incident to 
show you the extent of the panic, even among 
many persons of the better class. 

The next morning we were quite on the qui 
vive, but nothing happened till about ten 
o'clock, when a small detachment of about 
twenty cuirassiers galloped through our street, 
the principal one, and out of the town in the 
opposite direction to that taken by the Uhlans. 

Their uniform was a very handsome one, 
white with green facings, spiked helmets, and 
cuirass of burnished steel and brass, and 
enormous boots reaching to the top of the 
thigh; sabre and pistols completed the cos- 








he was going to drive to Chartres, and would | 








as yet for the transport of letters, I sent to | 


accordingly sent the letter with thanks, but in | 


together to Chartres, and one of them refused | 
flatly to have a letter taken in the carriage | 
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tume. They were tall, broad-shouldered, fair- 
haired, determined-looking men, more pleasant 
to meet as friends than enemies. We had 
scarcely finished discussing the appearance of 
these white cuirassiers, when a party of twenty 
lancers rode down the small cross-street just 
opposite our windows, and on to the mairie. 
They wore blue and yellow, with black helmets, 
and carried long lances with black and white 
pennons. Presently eight or ten of them, 
with two officers, came to the hotel, and ranged 
themselves in a line just under our balcony, 
@ pleasant-looking young man of two or three 
and twenty called out in very good French, 
but with a very German accent, “ Monsiewr le 
cuisinier.’ The trembling chef, with a face as 
white as a sheet, presented himself, but was 
apparently incapable of making any other 
answer than a look of such agonized appeal 
that the official could not repress a smile. 
“Eh bien!” he continued, “je vous prie de 
nous donner un peu de pain et du beurre” 
(pronounced peurre) “et quelque chose a boire; 
cest tous ce que nous demandons.” We could 
scarcely help laughing outright at the miracu- 
lous change in the countenance of the delighted 
chef. They were not going to be murdered 
after all. Off he flew, followed by the other 
servants of the hotel, to fetch what was re- 
quired. All the people came flocking out of 
the shops opposite and along the street with 
beaming faces, very different from the ex- 
pression they had worn an hour before: the 
children began to peer out of the doors or 
round the corners of the houses, and the men 
and even the women approached the soldiers, 
venturing at first only a few timid remarks, 
but very soon laughing and chatting with the 
one or two who could speak some words of 
French. In the meantime the men had been 
served with bread and pieces of butter, a 
German waiter belonging to the house having 
been summoned to act as interpreter. Each 
man settled himself in his saddle, pulled a 
knife out of his pocket, and set to work as 
composedly as if he were in his own caserne. 
“Quelque chose ad boire, sil vous plait,” 
repeated the young lancer, and wine was ac- 
cordingly produced. As no glass was forth- 
coming they drank one after another out of 
the bottle, till it came to the turn of a rather 
good-looking, blue-eyed individual, who by 
signs made it evident that he strongly objected 
to this manner of proceeding. The German 
servant was sent to him with a glass, to know 
if that were what he desired. He thanked his 
compatriot very heartily, took his glass, and 
stuck it tightly into his saddle, stoutly refusing 
to part with it. Platefuls of cheese next 
went round, aud the repast was wound up by 


a petit verre which seemed to give general 
satisfaction. The young officer, who so soon 
as he had seen that matters were going 
smoothly, had gone with his friend to lunch at 
another hotel, now returned with a great 
packet of cigars in his hand, which he dis- 
tributed among his men to their inexpressible 
delight. Tobacco is to the Germans what 
ambrosia was to the gods. 

By this time the townsfolk going from one 
extreme to the other had to our great astonish- 
ment completely fraternized with their enemies. 
One woman had placed her child on the 
saddle of a dismounted lancer, who though 
rather a ferocious-looking personage, was good- 
naturedly allowing the little creature to play 
with his accoutrements. Further off I saw 
another soldier writing down on a piece of 
paper some German words which he was 
trying to teach to a boy standing beside him. 
The women were rushing into their shops to 
fetch one thing and another called for by the 
soldiers, which I must tell you they paid for 
very respectably, while many of the men were 
shaking hands with these same Prussians 
upon whose heads they had been calling down 
vengeance only that morning. One man I even 
saw run after the troop as it rode away, waving 
his hand and calling out, “ Adiew, au revoir.’ 

We were indignant, and I was glad that my 
husband was not there to witness the degrada- 
tion of hiscountrymen. Let us hope that there 
are few towns like Rambouillet, where the people 
seemed to vie with each other in féting and wel- 
coming the foreign invaders @ qui miewx miews. 

I ought to say, however, that there were 
present on this occasion only one or two of the 
better class; they discreetly kept themselves 
within doors. As for the people of the hotel, 
| they were of course forced to do as they did. 

About an hour and a half after their arrival, 
tke lancers departed, leaving the most part of 
| the inhabitants highly satisfied, and apparently 
| very indifferent as to the town having been 
' taken by their enemies so long as no harm came 
to themselves or to their goods and chattels. 
| 24th September—I know, my dear Bertha, 
how very anxious you must be about us all, 
having received no letter for so long a time; 
you may then imagine with what pleasure I 
profit by a most unexpected opportunity to 
send you my journal. I have only time to 
tell you that there has been an émeute in 
Rambouillet, in consequence of which we have 
had an interview with the official commanding 
the foreign troops, and by his kindness are 
enabled to send letters through the Prussian 
lines to England. As the despatches are to 
start immediately I must leave all details till 
another opportunity. 
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RIVER-SIDE 


RAMBLES. 


SECOND PAPER. 


“Now April starts, and calls around 

The sleeping fragrance from the ground ; 

And lightly o’er the living scene, 

Scatters the freshest, tenderest green.” 
“ Biessep be the Lord for the beauty of spring, 
for the air, the water, the verdure, and the 
song of birds.” Such was the rapturous ex- 
clamation of the famous Linnzus, and surely 
such may be our own, this beautiful April 
morn as we turn out— 


“Into the blithe and breathing air,” 


off and away for our “River-side Ramble,” 
where— 
‘‘The waters trip with their silver feet.” 


The past winter has been long and severe, 
March has given us its full measure of cold 
blustering winds, and sleety showers, checking 
early vegetation, and oft forbidding the country 
walk; but “the merry month of spring,” has 
come in with a rush and a bound, bringing 
clearer skies, bright warm sunshine, flowers 


in real earnest, and the busy hum of insect | 
} In glory it doth fall : 


crowds; all full of life and gladness. Softer 
airs are already fanning the slumbering grass, 
and glittering sunbeams are playing on the 
stream’s sparkling waters, that in their turn,— 
glancing upwards expectant of rustling leaves 
to overshadow their banks,—dance merrily 
along. 

“The vivifying spell has been felt beneath 
the wave,” and many a living thing creeps 


forth from stone and crevice, in anticipation of 


its coming winged existence; whilst from 


every brake and bush, the happy, ever-grate- | 


ful birds, with varied, blended notes, are rais- 
ing their ready chorus of joy. Yes! April 
has come, it may be,— 
‘The capricious in mien, 
Playing like childhood with tear, and with smile, 
Weeping for ever, and laughing the while;’ 


39 


for “ April showers” we are sure to have, in 
wisdom sent to encourage and refresh the 
newly springing verdure, as it spreads its 
carpet of emerald green; to awaken also the 
sweet scents and blossoms about us; with 
their gently pattering pearls, that fall “like 
snatches of faint music.” 
There is an old saying,— 
“The grass strengthens 
As the day lengthens.” 


and we now feel “the still-increasing day,” 
morning and evening is stealing imperceptibly 
from the darkness; nature rejoicing in the 
theft. As yet few quivering leaves have come 
forth to hide the light, or the soft lilac clouds, 
that the storms of March have left behind, but 
the yellow catkins are hanging from the early 
willows; “the palms put forth their braverie;”’ 
the wild currant and gooseberry bushes are 
bursting into leaf; and the buds of the horse- 
chestnut are beginning to unfold. 

As we wander through the open fields, and 
then down by the rich meadows that slope to 
the river-side, we discern many a lovely flower 
breaking into life. Primroses, which we so 
eagerly plucked in the bud last month, may 
now be gathered in profligate abundance on 
every side. 


“The humble primrose’ bonny face 
I meet it everywhere ; 
Where other flowers disdain to bloom, 
It comes and nestles there. 


** Like God’s own light, on every place 


And where its dwelling-place is made, 
It straightway hallows all!” 


Violets, too, are plentiful enough, and richer 
than ever is the perfume they emit. The 
commoner, less modest, scentless variety, is 
now fully expanded, with its brighter, larger 
blossom, rising on its longer stem, and con- 
tinuing to bloom long after the sweet species 
has disappeared. Here we have that beautiful 
golden blossom, that— 


‘* Herald of the gentlest gales,” 


the lesser celandine (Ranunculus ficaria), 
which Wordsworth has claimed to be his own, 
|opening its star-like disc, and— 
“ Telling tales about the sun, 
When we’ve little warmth, or none.” 


The large, handsome, downy leaves of the 
coltsfoot (T'ussilago farfara) are spreading an 
ornamental shelter to the yellow flower that 
always appears long before the foliage, whilst 
the fresh green leaves of the garlic or ramsons 
(Allium ursinum), and those, brighter still, of 
ithe wild hyacinth (Hyacinthus non-scriptus) 
are shooting up, mixing their glossy fulness of 
icolour with the duller-toned green of the 
| ground-ivy (Glechoma hederacea), that spreads 
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so rapidly through the young grass, blending 
and uniting all as it were, into one harmonious 
whole. The fragrant nettle-shaped flower of 
the ground-ivy is now out, and a pretty blue 
thing it is when we examine it closely ; but its 
colour is not very rich, and it grows so low, 
hiding its blossoms under an abundance of 
round, scallop-edged leaves, that we are apt to 
overlook them. 

Popping’ up from amongst this growth is 
the delicate tuberous moschatel (Adoxa mos- 
chatellina), each slender erect stem crowned 
with a square-headed cluster of small green 
flowers; and those bright little patches of 
yellow are raised by the tiny golden saxifrage 
(Chrysosplenium oppositifolium), looking very 
pert and cheerful in its upright growth. 
Here and there an early red campion (Lych- 
nis dioica) has thrown up its taller stalks; 
but more abundant is the coy anemone (Ane- 
mone nemorosa), that during this month may 
alike be found quivering in the mountain 
breeze, blooming in the sheltered valley, or 
decking the grassy slopes of the streamlet’s 
side. Very beautiful is this white pendent 
flower, so exquisitely pencilled with purple 
veins, and rising from a circle of three deli- 
cately-cut leaves, that group around the crim- 
son-stained stem. It is— 


“ The brief, 
Courageous windflower, loveliest of the frail,” 


almost too delicate to outlive the plucking. 
“ So sudden fades the sweet anemone, 
The feeble stems to stormy winds a prey, 
Their sickly beauties pine, and droop away.” 


So Ovid sang; and Sir W. Jones alluding to 
its fragility has said,— 
“ Youth like a thin anemone displays 
His silken leaf, and in a morn decays,” 


It is perhaps the most elegant spring flower 
we have, and a natural barometer, unfolding its 
beauty, and gazing upwards to the sun when 
the weather is bright; but drooping its closed 
petals at the approach of rain, or when evening 
darkens the sky. Its name is taken from the 
Greek word signifying “wind,” though the 
supposition it is so named because its flowers 
open only when the wind blows, can scarcely 
be received. 

But we must hasten onward, nor stay to 
cast more than a passing glance at this little 
brother of the Viola family, that seems suddenly 
to have sprung up at our very feet. It is 
the common wild pansy (Viola tricolor), which 
Shakspere calls “ Love-in-idleness.” It is 
sometimes purple in colour, but usually a deli- 
cate yellow, streaked with purple. A pretty 


“Shining pansy trimmed with golden lace,” 


though I always think its name of heart’s-ease 
is the sweetest part of it. 


year round, and is the Mother Eve of all our 
garden pansies, with their endless varieties. 


“ There is a little flower that’s found 
In almost every garden ground, 
’Tis lowly, but ’tis sweet ; 
And, if its name express its power, 
A more invaluable flower 
You'll never, never meet. 


“T said in ev’ry garden ground ; 
Perhaps in Eden ’twas not found, 
For there it was not wanted ; 
But soon as sin and sorrow came, 
The flower received its gladdening name, 
By Mercy’s angel planted.’’ 


It is, however, the water and water-side 
plants we desire most to gather to-day, there- 
fore we must away from this rich meadow of 
half-unfolded beauty and gentle undulations, 
and boldly stepping out descend the sloping 
bank that sweeps down to the borders of our 
pretty river, with its various little pebbly 
strands, or deeper edges so thickly overhung 
with dabbling boughs. 

Here we are at last, and here is a fallen 
tree, on which we may rest and pause for a 
few seconds. How calm, fair, and beautiful 
everything is! The noble expanse of a sky 
that seems so far distant from us; the soft- 
flowing waters, with all their reflections of deli- 
cate fleecy clouds, and overhanging branches; 
the sound of the distant “call,” mixed with 
the pretty twitterings of the nearer birds,— 
the speckled thrush from the gnarled oak 
close by—the blackbird yonder on the slender 
larch; the humming of the roving bees; the 
stirring of the budding trees; the very spring- 
ing of the grass and bursting growth of 
flowers ! 
soft sounds and soft colours, bringing such 


will! Oh that we would— 


“ Look on nature with a grateful smile, 
And think on nature’s bounteous Lord the while!” 


We look closer about us, and find we have 


selves close by aclump of yellow daffodils ; our 
poet calls them golden daffodils; country 
children know them best under the name of 
“ daffy-down-dillies ;” and I almost fancy I 
love them best under that title; for it recalls 
more vividly the many bright and happy 
spring-times of my own childhood, and once 
more— 





thing, this— 


How harmoniously they all blend, | 


healthful, happy influences to steep our senses, || 
to steal into our hearts, and bless us if we | 


chanced, as Wordsworth once did, to seat our- | 


Every one must | 
know it well, for it blooms nearly the whole | 
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by the side of the stream, féll in love with his | monly called cuckoo-flower (Cardamine praten- 


| changed by the gods into a flower, henceforth | the sunshine bleaches to “silver white,” and 
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ei coated glossy, and beautiful. Dearly does it love 
: moisture, often creeping into the water beyond 
They are by no means uncommon blossoms | the reach of the hand. “A brave marsh-mari- 


along this river-side, but I question if they be | gold” indeed, plentiful enough with us, but | 


| 
|so sturdy, rich, and full of colour, so bright, 
| 


true wildlings here, though often seen in the! more abundant still in France, Sweden, and the 
south of England, adorning the banks of the | marshy lands of Holland. I know of no 
wooded stream, and coming we are told,/ stream flower handsomer than this, unless it 
“before the swallow dares,” so early that— 
|(Nuphar lutea) adorns this river. 
the fresh green, oval leaves are expanding on 
They always choose a moist place whereon to | the surface of the water,— 


‘They take the winds of March with beauty.” 


| be the water-lilies, the yellow species of which || 
Already || 


rear their sword-like leaves and erect stems | 


with graceful drooping heads. 


** Gay daffodils bend o'er the watery gleam, 
Doubling their flickering image in the stream.” 


A pretty legend is connected with the daffo- 
dil, so named we read, after Narcissus, a beau- 


“‘ Making the current forced awhile to stay, 
| Murmur-and bubble as it shoots away,” 


but it is not until about June we shall see the 
richly tinted blossom in its open beauty. 





| 


Mingling in delicate contrast of colour with | 
our golden marybuds, we gather the “ wan- | 








” “Jady’s smock all silver white,” com- 


tiful youth, who, bending im sorrowful grace | hued 


own image reflected in the water, and was|*?s). Very pale are its lilac blossoms, which 


very pungent its green leaves, those on the 
| stem varying from those on the root. It gains 
|its name from the fact that its flowers are 
‘usually unfolding about the time when the 
| cuckoo is first heard. I have seen it on the 
| table as a salad, but it is not considered equal 
lin freshness of flavour to the common water- 
| cress (Nasturtium officinale), that flowers about 
| June, and grows so abundantly in most of our 
| English streams, often the close companion 
of the cuckoo-flower. 

| Here is an erect, massive blossom rising up, 
| more attractive for size than beauty, with its 
thick stem, and crowded cluster of flesh- 
| coloured flowers, growing in conical spike-like 
heads. It is the common butter-bur (Petasites 
vulgaris), whose large expansive leaves in a 
later month must be familiar to every one, and 
are so well-known to children as “umbrellas.” 
Like the coltsfoot, the blossoms of this plant 
precede the foliage, and afford a welcome 
banquet to bees, &c. The leaves growing on 
strong stems, often two feet from the ground, 
are I believe, larger than those of any other 
wild flower. It always chooses marshy ground, 
growing close down to the river’s edge, and 
often rising from out the still waters. 

Observe how very beautiful is yonder black- 
thorn, or sloe (Prunus spinosa), that bends so 
closely down to the stream, as though it would 
fain lave its dried-looking leafless boughs in 
the water. It is but a crooked thorny shrub, | 

Leaving these susceptible blossoms to their | but its black branches are now decked as with 
self-adoration, the next object that attracts our | a snow-wreath, the pretty white blossoms set 
attention is the gaudy marsh-marigold (Caltha| short, close, and thickly together. As the 
palustris), with its thick stem, handsome circu-| spring advances these fall off, and the deep 
lar green leaf and brilliant golden flower; all| serrated leaves take their place. Many a 


called the daffodil. 





DAFFODIL (Narcissus pseudo-narcissus). 
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thorn, but we must wait for a later season to|/themselves. Their sides are partially protected 
distinguish them as sedges and rushes, and | with shield-like plates, the under-jaw protrudes, 
other waterside adornments. During thisearly/and their usual adult length rarely exceeds 
month, and especially at this portion of the|two inches. Yes! here they come, a regular 
stream to which we have now wandered, we | shoal of them, with waving tails and shining 
| shall not find many water-flowers, for the river | eyes, full of vivacity, bustle, and self-im- 
i| here is almost choked by the abundant growth | portance, decorated in all their beautiful showy 
f Anacharis, or new waterweed, as it is some- | aitire, of silver, red, and green. Only the 
times called, a plant that appears to have been | males, however, and such as have been vic- 
but recently added to our list; an American |torious in their many hard-fought battles are 
intruder I believe, that threatens at some | thus arrayed— 
parts actually to clog up the course of the river. | 
It is a pretty thing, with its long flowing | 


| green blade is shooting up under that sloe depress at will, and with which they defend 














“Tn scarlet vest, with bayonets fixed,” 


stems, which always keep just below the sur- | and at no season are these little warriors more 
face of the water, and are decked at about | irritable and pugnacious, or readier for the 
every quarter of an inch with a circle of| fight, than in the early spring months, when 
triple leaves, small in size, and a rich green in the great business of constructing their nests 
colour, bending and waving with every undu-|commences. There are several species of 
lating movement of the running stream. It} stickleback inhabiting our English waters, but 
forms a useful and healthy addition in the| what we have here is the commonest, and the 
fresh-water aquarium, manageable and orna-| only kind I have found in this river. It is 
mental both, but to the fishers that angle for|the three-spined stickleback, and considered 
trout in this river has proved a source of great | to be the prettiest of any. The habits of all, 
annoyance. however, are very similar. The nest of this 

Now if we take a stick and drag some of| little fish, the manner in which it puts it 
this weed aside we are almost sure to arouse a| together, the constant unwearying care exer- 
cised in rearing and protecting the young fry, 
|are alike deeply interesting and instructive. I 
| have never had the good fortune to witness the 
|operation myself, but am told it greatly re- 
|sembles that of a bird: only in this case it is 
|the male who constructs and undertakes the 
| great responsibilities of the nursery. At the 
| proper season, usually about the end of April, 
|or in May, he selects a portion of the bank, 
| which he seems to regard from henceforth as 
entirely his own, and over which he steadfastly 
keeps a jealous watch, attacking furiously every 
other fish or living thing that may chance to 
intrude or stray within the neighbourhood of 
his appropriated waters. Many a fierce con- 
test takes place, many a life is sacrificed, for 
these sharp spines are deadly weapons, and 
used with unhesitating bravery and determina- 
tion. Having chosen a site he next sets to 
work to gather material, selecting for his 
purpose, bits of hay or small twigs, resem- 
bling as much as possible the tint or colour of 
the ground where he means to build. The 
nest he makes rarely larger than a walnut, and 
in this the female deposits her tiny eggs, which 
are round in form and a bright yellow in 
colour. The male then returns to guard the 
spot, and when the young fry appear, ‘still 
continues his watchfulness with anxious care. 
Should a juvenile member incautiously stray 
from the rest, he hastens at once to bring the 
|| so named from the sharp spines ranged along | truant back, poking it with his snout by way 
|| the back, which they are able to raise and|of a little wholesome chastisement, as though 














bevy of sticklebacks (Gasterosteus aculeatus), 
—the most combative little fish that we have, 
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he too would fain acknowledge the wisdom and 
force of Solomon’s proverb. 


The stickleback is a hardy little fish, and if 


given plenty of water, thrives well in an aqua- 
rium ; and to such of my young friends as have 
time at their disposal, and are really anxious 
to inquire more into the minute and unknown 
life that goes on in our streams, I would 
strongly recommend the “ getting up” of a 
tank at home, where the habits of various 
fresh-water crustacea, mollusca, fishes, larvae 
of insects, destined in after life to sport in air, 
&c., may be carefully watched, and each day 
fresh discoveries made, of the marvellous works 
of creation. A pretty glass tank in the sitting- 
room is a great adornment, and furnishes a 
never-ending source of wholesome amusement 
and instruction. The construction is simple 
and inexpensive, all may be done at the cost of 
a few shillings only, and if judiciously filled, 
causes little or no trouble after the first ar- 
rangement. 

A little watchfulness only is required that 
in case of death the object may be at once re- 
moved, no mass of decomposing matter left to 
infect the rest. I myself have both a marine 
and fresh-water aquarium, the former con- 
structed upwards of two years ago has never 
since been touched, either to renew the water 
or remove a dead object, though inhabited by 
| periwinkles, limpets, silver tommies, some 
| half-dozen anemones, &c. In the fresh-water 
tank there are silver-sided trout, minnows, 
and a loach placed there fully three years 
since, still living in harmony and health, and 
| so tame that a tap on the glass brings them 
sportively to the surface of the water, where 
they will fearlessly feed from the hand, and 
even affectionately linger and play with the 
dabbling fingers. 

“ Loachy ”—as we familiarly call him—is 
quite a pet in the household, even the cook, 
each Saturday, when she gets in her weekly 
supply of fresh butcher-meat, rarely forgets 
to place the tiny bit of raw beef or mutton 
by the side of the tank for “ Loachy’s” bene- 
fit, A sumptuous repast, though only a 
morse! not larger than a pea, this little fish’s 
only meal during the whole week, and upon 
which he looks both sleek and well-favoured. 

This is, however, an unpardonable digression 
from our river-side investigations. Our shoal 
of restless sticklebacks have long since shot 
away into deeper waters, sheltering themselves, 
playing at hide-and-seek about and under the 
branches of yon fallen tree that some wintry 
blast has ruthlessly hurled into the stream. 
But this bed of anacharis is still full of active 
life, as we shall speedily find if we tear away 





First we observe a soft, slobbery-looking 
substance, clinging here and there about the 
leaves, hanging like little bags of jelly, ap- 
parently negligently attached to the weed, but 
found on examination to be firm and secure. 
It is the spawn of the Limneeus pereger,—one 
of the commonest fresh-water snails we have. 
It is a dirty white in colour, transparent 
enough, however, to show the young mollusea 
within, all packed snugly together, yet sepa- 
rated from one another by this jelly-like sub- 
stance. Frequently has this spawn been de- 
posited in my tank by the parent snail, and I 
have watched with great interest the tiny 
mollusca come forth, so small at first as to be 
scarcely perceptible to the naked eye, yet per- 
fect in its formation, and rapidly increasing in 
size, creeping about the glass as vigorous and 
content as though born in one of its own 
native streams. We have them here at all 
stages of age and size, an endless number. 
So enormous are the multiplying powers of 
these snails, that if left to themselves to thrive 
and increase one could fancy the still waters 
becoming almost clogged with them, but their 
numbers are kept down by the various insects 
and fish that continually prey upon them; 
many, in fact, entirely sustained by such food, 
SO we see 


“*Twas wisdom, mercy, goodness that ordained 
Life in such infinite profusion.”’ 


The shell is thin, and usually a dull, dingy, 
stone-colour, with a large mouth and short 
twisted column. The animal possesses a broad, 
snout-like head, with two tentacles and large 
oval foot. At times one would imagine it in- 
tended quitting its shell altogether, so loosely 
does it seem attached, as it moves rapidly 
along the surface of the water, the shell down- 
wards, the foot attached as it were to the 
atmospheric air. There is a very pretty 
variety with spotted shell to be found in this 
river, but I do not know that it bears any dis- 
tinguishing name from the common Lymneus, 
which, as I have said, is so plentiful here, and 
to be found by the margin of almost every 
stream, creeping over the slimy stones or 
about the leaves and branches of the water 
plants. 

In the ponds and rivers of the south of 
England abounds the Limneus stagnalis, an 
exceedingly handsome almost transparent shell, 
obliquely conical and elegantly formed, which 
I have in vain looked for in our northern 
streams. It likewise is horn-coloured, and 
composed of about half a dozen whorls which | 
taper to a fine point; the mouth is capacious, 
the whole shell when fully grown about an 





a few sprays and examine them more closely. 


inch and half long. I mention it here because 
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it is acknowledged not only to be the finest 
and largest of our British fresh-water snails, 
but a most valuable occupant in an aquarium, 
where it performs the important part of “sca- 
venger of the waters,” feeding, like the rest of 
its kind, almost exclusively on decaying matter. 

Now here are also various members of the 
leech family sliding about our anacharis with 
that peculiar elongating and contracting move- 
ment, so repulsive I always think, but which 
enables the creature to crawl along with con- 
siderable expedition. The one before us is 
commonly called the snail-leech doubtless from 
the fact that it preys on the poor water-snails, 
piercing them with its long proboscis and then 
sucking out their life juices. It hatches its 
young, sitting on the eggs much as a hen 
would do, and afterwards carries the brood 
attached to its undersurface about with it. 
All this is doubtless deeply interesting, but I 
confess I better love the society of prettier, 
less bloodthirsty objects, and surely here is 
one in this little vegetable feeder that appears 
to be reposing luxuriantly on the weed. It is 
a delicate planorbis, another genus of our 
water-snails, that carries its house, composed 
of a flat spiral coil, dark in colour, and very 
fragile, so daintily on its back! It is buta 
tiny, insignificant shell after all, and the in- 
habitant somewhat of a sluggard in movement, 
but it wins our admiration by its pretty grace- 
ful ways, gliding so gently about, resting on 
the tenderest blade of grass, or floating on the 
surface of the water as though it loved 


“To taste the freshness of heaven’s breath, and feel 
That light is pleasant, and the sunbeam warm.” 


In the ponds, canals, and slow-running 
streams of the south and east of England is 
a much larger and handsomer Planorbis (Pla- 
norbis corneus)—very abundantly found, but 
which I have never met with in our more 
northern waters, and is said not to pass the 
borders of Durham. This shell is often up- 
wards of an inch broad; strong, stout, dark- 
coloured, and deeply whorled. ‘The animal 
is nearly black; its slender tentacles a rich 
purple. The sketch is taken from one in my 
tank, where I consider he is highly ornamental, 
though decidedly mischievous in his habits, 
loving as he does to nibble through the leaves 
of the Valisneria spiralis,—one of the most 
elegant and valuable plants we can place in an 
aquarium. Often do I watch him ascending 
or descending the grass-like blade, and marvel 
to see how steadily and cleverly he accom- 
plishes the task. Some mysterious agent is 
surely at hand for while his progression is not 
only unmistakable but rapid, the naked eye 
fails to detect any effort of his own. The foot, 





which is wide, overlaps the sides of the leaf on 
which he creeps, I should rather say slides, 
as though a hidden pulley were attached to 
his nose, and a hidden power,—over which he 
holds entire command,—there to guide. On- 
ward he goes, quick or slow, evidently just as 
the fancy takes him. 

Another pretty mollusc, common enough 
here, not on this weed, or usually on any 
water-plant, but adhering to almost every 
stone one may raise from the water, is the 
Ancylus fluviatilis, which we more readily 
designate as fresh-water limpets. The shape 
of the shell is helmet-like, curved and conical, 
the colour dark olive, or ashen-hued. It is an 
elegant, fragile thing that never seems to at- 
tain a greater size than that in my woodcut. 
We have gathered none but univalves to-day, 
and almost gone through the list of mollusca 
inhabiting this river. We must not, however, 
overlook one or two species of Cyclas shells, 
which are small globular bivalves that in 
winter hide in the mud, but in summer days 
love to come more to the light and surface of 
the water, nor fail to remember that the fresh- 
water or black mussel, Unio Margaritiferus, is 
to be found in great abundance here. We have 
but to examine some muddy part of the stream 
to discover it burrowed somewhat obliquely, 
the end just exposed, and so resembling its 
surroundings that it takes rather a quick eye 
to distinguish it. To dig it up out of the 
mud is not a difficult matter, yet wash it as we 
may it is but a dirty-looking structure, coarse 
and rough in its exterior, being covered with 
a pitch-black epidermis ; but open the valves 
and then is revealed such a wealth of shining, 
pearly, iridescent beauty as the eye rarely sees, 
flashing, changing from one pure colour to 
another, yet all blended with silvery and 
golden hues! I have often gathered them as 
long as five and six inches and fully two 
wide. Pearls have occasionally been found in 
them, and consequently they are commonly 
called pearl mussels. 

We have lingered so long over the examina- 


ltion of the mollusca that I fear little time 


remains for else; and as well; a suspicious- 
looking cloud has gathered overhead, re- 
minding us that April, with her varying 
moods, usually proves herself steady in one 
thing, true to the character and name awarded 
her by the poet who has christened her with her 
own tears “ April the weeper.” Already little 
peppering drops warn us to hurry homeward. 
There is a roguish glitter about the sunshine 
too, as he blinks and winks with a merry sort 
of twinkle, as much as to say, “Ah, a mis- 
chievous shower is coming to cool your en- 
thusiasm a little, and I mean to look over his 
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shoulder and enjoy the fun.” It is no good 
attempting to run, we may as well be good- 
natured and receive our ducking philosophically. 
The trees stretch out their bare arms in vain, 
they spread no leafy canopy to protect us; no 
cottage or arbour is near, nothing but this 
overhanging mossy bank side, and great ivy- 
clothed holly tree, under which we may creep, 
no mean shelter after all, and a pretty point of 
observation from whence we may look down 
upon the quiet stream and watch the dimpling 
raindrops as they fall, spreading their many 
circles on the water, embracing and dying in 
one another’s arms. 

Here it comes, a thick pelting shower, that 
seem to threaten destruction to every bonnie 
blossom about. The bee and butterfly have 
sought a refuge; the warbling birds are 
silenced; even the chattering sparrow sus- 
pends his gossip, and hides in some snug 
nook; and the only sounds are the running 





breath of the primrose and violet. The im- 
patient bee bounces out from her coverlet 
with a great whirr and angry buzz at having 
been detained so long; the butterfly peeps 
from under the ivy leaf, unfolds her dainty 
wings and soars away; whilst slowly— 


‘*Tssuing forth the frequent snail 
Wears the dank way with slimy trail.’’ 


From the distant wood we hear the soft 
sweet sound, the plaintive wooing of the 
cushat, or ringdove (Columba palwmbus)— 


‘Singing of love with quiet blending, 
Slow to begin, and never ending.” 


We may here, before parting, just say a word 
about the wood pigeon which is the largest of 
our native species, of which we have three. 
It is of a bluish-ash colour, rufous beneath, and 
distinguished by a patch of white on each side 
of the neck, sometimes extending and forming 











waters and the dull heavy fall of the steeping | almost a band or circle round the throat. The 
7a, |feet are red, the bill a deep orange-red. I 


“*Down, down they come, those frightful stores ! | have frequently seen their nest at the top of 


Those earth-rejoicing drops ! 
A momentary deluge pours, 
Then thins, decreases, stops ; 
And ere the dimples on the stream 
Have circled out of sight, 
Lo! from the west a parting gleam 
Breaks forth, of amber light. 
But yet behold—abrupt and loud, 
Comes down the glittering rain ; 
The farewell of a passing cloud, 
The fringes of her train.” 


laffair, composed simply of a few sticks so 





white eggs— they rarely have more—were 


| distinctly visible from below. 


‘‘ Far in the depths of solemn groves, 
The cushat, and the loving doves 
On the tall fir of transverse sticks 
Their artless dwelling rudely fix, 
Where on the gazer’s eye below 
Gleam their twin eggs of drifted snow.” 


Such is Chaucer’s description of a spring; These birds have a great predilection for 
shower, and have we not felt to-day it is as | the fir trees, where their soft delicately coloured 
truthful as it is beautifully rendered ! | plumage strikes out in beautiful contrast with 

It is over now; the cloud exhausted, the|the dark gloomy foliage. There on the top- 
air clear again, the laughing sunshine as bright | most branch, closely nestled together,— 
as ever, the dancing waters sparkling in the | 
warm beams; we emerge from our retreat | 
little or none the worse; so do the birds, with 
ready pipe and song. 


‘“ Reciting vows of faithful love, 
With changeful plumes and plaintive coo, 
There is a sweet fresh- | Their mates the glossy ringdoves woo. 


ness in the air just touched by the perfumed LEIGH PAGE. 











|a@ holly tree, a rude, flat, carelessly constructed | 











‘loosely laid across one another that the two | 
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SOME PASSAGES OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR IN 1870-71. 


Secon» SERIEs. 


Aut honour to the Prussian King, who, in spite 
of the obstinate resistance, the harassing sorties, 
and the detention of his troops, as soon as he 
learnt that the besieging force was bombarding 
the town of Strasburg, commanded it to desist, 
and to fire only into the fortifications. All hon- 
our too to the German General who sent liberal 
supplies of lint, bandages, and medicines into 
the enemy’s lines, on learning that these ap- 
pliances were exhausted in the city. At this 
time there was much mortality, and they were 
in such distress for a spot in which to bury 
the many dead, that the interments took place 
in the Botanical Gardens. 

The surrender of Strasburg set free 60,000 


trained soldiers to assist in the siege of Paris, | 


or to complete the subjugation of the Depart- 
ments. The German leaders might now sweep 
the country clear up to Paris; they might ad- 
vance to Lyons and to Tours, and. command 
the Loire and the Rhone; they might march 
upon Rouen and the Lower Seine,—all this 
without embarrassing themselves. 


However, Metz had still to be subjugated, or | 


rather to surrender, for its subjugation was 
already plainly inevitable. Only time and pa- 
tience were needed. Disease and hunger, both 
within the town and the military lines, must 
in the end drive the much-enduring Bazaine 
to capitulate. Poor man! He had made 
heroic sorties and sallies to no purpose. From 
the very outset he had been contending with 
insuperable and almost incredible difficulties. 
When we read some of the lately disclosed im- 
perial correspondence, we find to our amaze- 
ment that that huge army had scarcely a ne- 
No 
biscuits, no coffee, no rice, no salt meat, no 
rations in fact. ‘The town itself was not well 
provisioned, and as early as the 20th of July 
Bazaine had telegraphed to the Minister of 
War in Paris, “In Metz there is neither 
sugar, coffee, rice, brandy, nor salt; and but 
very little bacon and biscuit.” ‘Two or three 
more messages followed on the 24th, and with 
increasing urgency in the succeeding days. 
Apparently the want of organization was such 
that these messages were either not attended 
to at all, or else the stores intended for him 
never reached him. This was not a promising 
commencement of affairs for the commander of 
an army of 150,000 men. By the 19th of 
August, after the defeat of Gravellotte, this 
army had become a mob, and the demoraliza- | 


cessary of existence from the very first. 





(FourtH Paper.) 


tion which then set in was never again re- 
trieved, but gained upon the troops at every 
subsequent trial; till in October the mass of the 
men were as unfit for active exertion as for 
passive endurance. At the capitulation, officers 
and men were found accusing the General, the 
townspeople accusing the officers, and the 
General charging his men with unwillingness 
to fight. So far had misrule gone by that time 
that the commanding officers begged that their 
men might be disarmed before marching out, 
as they could not trust them! 

Bazaine had perhaps foreseen the possibility 
of being shut up in Metz, but can scarcely 
have taken into account the impossibility of 
ever getting out again, except as a prisoner. 
By the 17th of September the Prussians had 
drawn their lines by degrees so closely around 
the devoted town, that it was hopelessly en- 
circled, and the capitulation was looked upon 
as a mere matter of time. Metz was isolated 
from the world, all communication stopped by 
the iron ring of armed warriors around. Let 
us glance for a moment at the valley surrounded 
by hills, with the ancient fortified city in the 
centre, its grand old cathedral towering up 
from the midst. There are masses of troops 
in myriads on all sides, but from this point 
not visible. 


poplars, is straight before us; it does not 
appear that there is aught to hinder our 
entrance into the city. But stay; behind 


every bush, behind every stone, stretched out 
at full length in a ditch on either side of the 
valley is a marksman. So soon as an enemy 
comes within range there is a curl of white 
smoke, a crack of a gun, and one combatant 
the less on one side or the other. The Prussian 
soldiers are bivouacked in little huts made of 
green branches, so that there are no white 
tents dotted over the plain to attract the 
eye. 

Cold work it must have been in the keen 
nights of September, especially for the out- 
posts, who were under arms night and day, 
exposed to the climate. If the French made 
a night sortie the outpost officer was expected 
to have his men together in five minutes! 
Little rest could men or officers get during 
the three nights they were on guard. Only 
on the fourth were they relieved. Yet they 
were cheerful and contented, ready for their 
work, obedient to a word, and even merry over 
their hard fare, remarking sometimes with a 


The chaussée, with its fringe of 
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smile, as they cooked their dinner of bacon 
and vegetables, that their “ prisoners yonder 
would doubtless be thankful for such a re- 
cherché meal!” We will visit an Uhlan 
bivouack, and take a peep at the men who 
have become so terrible to the French peasantry 
that their name is synonymous with “ bogey” 
to the village babies. The Uhlans are always 
the precursors of the Prussian army. They 
frequently go as far as twenty or thirty miles 
in advance to make a reconnaissance of the 
country, and not unfrequently one or more of 
the little party meet their death by treachery 
or otherwise. However, this does not impede 
their progress, for if one out of two comes 
back sound, they have gained their object in 
being able to report on what they saw. An 
Uhlan is the best mounted cavalry soldier 
in the service; the average weight of a man 


with his accoutrements is about 160 lbs. 





German. The horse appointments are very 
similar to those of our cavalry; that is, they 
have the ordinary cavalry saddle and bridle ; 
but the manner of packing away an Uhlan’s 
kit is different. First of all they have but 
one wallet, which holds the pistol. The other 
is an ordinary leather bag, in which they stow 
away a pair of boots, and brushes, &c., for 
cleaning their accoutrements. Below the 
saddle there is an ordinary saddle-cloth. Then 
across the saddle is the man’s kit, which 
consists of one pair of canvas trousers, a 
loose canvas jacket, and two pairs of stockings, 
packed carefully away in a bag. The cloak is 
rolled up and placed at the back of the saddle. 
They carry two corn sacks, containing six 
pounds of corn in each, on either side of the 
cloak, and a mess tin, encased in leather, 
strapped on to the back of the saddle. Over 
all this comes the shabraque. The lance is a 
clumsy-looking weapon, weighing four and a 
half pounds. The man’s dress is very similar 
to our Lancer’s. They seem never in the way, 
nor out of the way. They clear the roads 
ahead, and bring in information from miles 
around. Their officers are men of daring 
spirit and energy, and the “famous four 
Uhblans, who have made an almost uninter- 


| rupted and triumphal tour throughout twenty 
| Departments,” have become a byword in the 


war; the fact being that a little party of 
these horsemen has dashed on ahead, and 
entering a town or village, has required and 
obtained submission in the name of the 
army behind them, the terrified mayors and 
people seldom venturing to question their 
authority from fear of after reprisals. 

As matters began to look more and more 
hopeless in Metz, disease decimating the 


the streets, Bazaine offered to capitulate if | 


the garrison might be allowed free retreat with 
all arms, on condition of not serving against 
Germany for three months. This of course 
was refused. 
which were as often repulsed. Deserters 


crowded to the enemy’s camp, driven to it by | 


lack of food and water, and the people, em- 
boldened by hunger, wandered close to the 
Prussian lines in search of potatoes and 
vegetables. The Prussian prisoners taken 
were sent back to their regiments, for the 
extra burden of mouths to feed could not be 
borne. The very horses in Metz were at this 
time eating off each other’s manes and tails ; 
yet the Marshal put off a little longer the 
dreaded moment of surrender, making sallies 


| 


Then he made more sorties, | 





from time to time, which harassed the enemy, || 
but had no other result, with the exception of || 


diminishing his army, for often a thousand or | 


more were left on the field. 
In the darkness of night the two armies 


sometimes fired into their own ranks, and | 


Prussians would be found with needle-gun 


wounds, and French with wounds from chasse- | 


pots. It is said that many lives in the Ger- 


man army were saved by a fashion that pre- | 


vailed among the men of wearing their cloaks 
doubled and folded over their left arm, and 
thrown back over the right shoulder. As the 
French were not confined within the walls of 
Metz, only hemmed in in a circle by the German 
camp and entrenchments blocking up the roads 
to the fortress, Marshal Bazaine could offer 
battle when he pleased. At the beginning of 
October the discontent of the troops had 
reached such a pitch that they declared they 
would either break their way through or 
perish. 
tensive scale. The men fought bravely, but 
the only result was a more than usually large 
number of killed and captured, The wounded 
were so many already that they were housed in 
lines of three or four hundred railway waggons, 
arranged in streets, six men to a waggon. 

On October the 10th it was decided in a 
council of war to send General Boyer to Ver- 
sailles to ascertain the condition of affrirs, 
and the concessions likely to be made in case 
of a surrender. The bread was then only 
sufficient for ten days more, the horses were 
dying for want of fodder, the sick and wounded 
numbered 19,000, the hospitals were, as we 


have seen, over-full; surgeons, medicines, and | 
in | 
search of food in the neighbourhood had been || 


appliances were wanting. Expeditions 
negatived, as likely to discourage the troops 
by the attendant losses. General Boyer re- 
turned with the conditions offered by Ver- 











army, and famine stalking at large through 


sailles,—free exit for the army, with war 





A sortie was attempted on an ex- || 
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| exclude all comment.” 











re-victualling the town, or else to allow the 


| war at Metz, consisted of three marshals, 190 


| express intercession of Prince Frederick Charles 


betrayed.” 


| take no step likely to increase the distraction 
| of her unhappy country. 
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material and arms, the fortress to be sur- 
rendered. These the Marshal did not accept. 
He then sent General Boyer to England, to 
ask the Empress to put herself in Bazaine’s 
hands “ for the restoration of order in France.” 
She replied that she could not see how her 
presence would tend towards order, but rather 
the contrary; and that while her faith in the 
future of the dynasty was unbroken, she would 


The Marshal, receiving no direct intelligence 
of the result of this mission, asked Prince 
Frederick Charles to grant an armistice for 


army to retire into Africa. This also was 
refused. Lastly, on the 26th, the council of 
war deputed General Jarras to treat for a 
capitulation. The Marshal then ordered all 
the imperial eagles to be collected and burnt. 
However, this was not done in time before the 
signing of the treaty rendered its completion 
impossible. 

The staff of the army, taken prisoners of 


generals, and 6,000 officers,—quite a little army 
in itself, such an one as in the Middle Ages 
often decided the destinies of nations. On 
account of General Ducrot’s violation of his | 
parole after Sedan, they were only allowed by 


to retain their side arms. 
The population catled Bazaine “coward and 








This was on October the27th. On October 
the 26th, dated 1.30 p.m., not more than four- 
and-twenty hours before, the following official 
announcement appeared in the Tours papers: 
—Tt is stated that the mission of Generel 
Boyer was without result, and that he will 
return to Metz, when the operations of Mar- 
shal Bazaine against the besiegers will be- 
come more vigorous than ever! ” 

Gambetta was already proclaiming “ Laguerre 
a outrance !” but Bazaine and his men were 
at all events to take no further part in it. 
Once more strong hopes of possible peace 
arose, but what was the good of crying peace 
when there was no peace ? 

When the war was at its height, towards 
the close of last year, the following curious 
passage, headed “ How we get the War News,” 
appeared in an American paper :— 

“The press despatches from Europe to New 
York during the last four weeks numbered 
about 100,000 words. Here is a man sitting 
in a darkened room at Heart’s Content. The 
ocean cable terminates here. A fine wire 
attached thereto is made to surround two small 
cores of soft iron. As the electric wave pro- 


duced by a few pieces of copper and zinc at 


Valentia passes through the wire, these cores 


become magnetic enough to move the slightest 
object. 
diameter, is fixed on a bar of iron, one-tenth 
of an inch square and half an inch long. 
this tiny glass a lamp is made to glare, so that 


A looking-glass, half an inch in 


On 


traitor,” and would have torn him to pieces|its light is reflected on a tablet in the wall. 
for the “ brave men whom he had sold and} The language of the cable is denoted by the 


out till all were starved to death? 


Would they have had him hold|sbifting of this reflected light from side to 
To the | side. 


Letter by letter is thus expressed in 


statements of the Tours papers as to the! this fitting idiom in utter silence on the wall. 
flourishing condition of Metz and its garrison|There is no record made by the machine 
at the time of the surrender, the Marshal, in| except as the patient watcher calls out to a 
his defence, appends this curt and significant | comrade the translated flashes as they come, 


note :—‘ These despatches, which were pub- | 
lished and placarded in Tours at a time when} 
the army of Metz was in so critical a condition, 
So famished did the 
French captives appear, that the entire Ger- 
man army before Metz gave up their bread | 
rations on the day of the capitulation, to 
relieve their hunger! 

On the anniversary of the entry of Napo- 
leon I. into Berlin, came the news to the 
l’russian capital of the fall of Metz. 
King telegraphed to Queen Augusta, “ This 
morning the army of Marshal Bazaine and 
the fortress of Metz capitulated with 150,000 
prisoners, including 26,000 sick and wounded. 
This afternoon the army and garrison lay 
down their arms. This is one of the most 
important events of the month. Providence 
be thanked !— WILHELM.” 








}and which he records. 
patience. 
over us, as we see the evidence of a human 
touch, 3,000 miles away, swaying that line of 
| light oy such a delicate process as this.” 


It seems a miracle of 
There is something of awe creeps 


In the meantime France herself, and espe- 


cially her capital city, Paris, was pining and 
thirsting week by week, almost month by 
month, for the news which with such lightning 
speed found its way across sea and land to the 
The| New World. Her telegraph lines were torn 
down, her railways destroyed, her roads of 
communication beset by hostile armies, and 
the enemy’s iron circle hemmed about her 
walls. 
pigeons, Paris stood isolated and cut off from 
the world. 
devenue grave et silencieuse.” 
paring for the coming struggle. 


Dependent on balloons and carrier 


“ La ville du plaisir, du bruit, est 
She was pre- 
On the first 
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of October, two remarkable decrees, which will 
one day become curiosities of literature, were 
issued by the Paris Government. The first 
authorized the post office administration to 
despatch ordinary letters for France, Algeria, 
| and foreign countries, by balloons with a man 
in the car. These were called ballons montés. 

The weight of letters thus sent not to exceed 

four grammes, the postage remaining fixed at 

twenty centimes, and to be prepaid. The 

Minister of Finance was charged to carry out 

this decree. The second relates to the trans- 

port by balloons without anybody in the car 

(ballons libres) of post-cards, having the address 
/ on one side and the letter on the other; the 
| postages to be ten centimes,—-the Govern- 
| ment reserving to itself the power of retainin 
any card containing information of a nature 
to be useful to the enemy. 

It became very soon a common thing, not at 
all to be surprised at, to hear people at pro- 
vincial post-offices inquiring, not “ Has the 
mail come in?” but “ Have the letters been 
received which the balloon brought yesterday 
to Evreux?” “Is it true that letters have 
been sent out of Paris?” And strange scenes 
took place in the streets when a balloon was 
descried hovering over a town or village, now 








,| appearing ready to descend, then again being 
|| carried off by a change of wind in another 


direction, now exciting longing hopes in the 
| breasts of the anxious watchers, then leaving 
| them again to the despondency of uncertainty. 
The French were the first to adventure 


| balloon ascents, as we know from the history 


| of the brave but unfortunate Pilatre de Roziers, 
| the forerunner of aéronauts, who having at- 
tached his car to a fire-balloon, which burst in| faint smell of gas, “which throughout the 


mid-air, fell to the ground a charred and | 
mangled corpse. His bones were picked up | 











} 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| But never before has the 
| travelling been carried to such an extent, or 


i | 
on the beach, about a league from Boulogne. | 
We know also from history that balloons have | 
before now been made good use of in time of | 


| war, both for maintaining communication with | 


beleaguered towns, and reconnoitring the | 
enemy’s movements. 

There is a balloon letter still extant, dated | 
1793, addressed “’A tout Republicain Frangais.”’ 
science of air- 


used to so much purpose as now. Who skall | 
say what a different turn this war might not | 
have taken, had Monsieur Gambetta, Minister | 
of the Interior, not escaped by balloon from 
Paris on October the 8th? Then it was that, 
descending from his airy car, he announced 
his “ pact with victory or death.” How lavishly 
has he squandered his country’s life’s blood 
to fulfil it! and how futile has it been! The 
very people even for whom he strained and 











strove and made it, say now of their hot- 
brained leader, “ As for Gambetta, his faults 
and his follies are every day becoming more 
palpable.” 

A very curious description is given by M. 
Gambetta of his sensations during that strange 
flight of his through the air. He was almost 
stunned with the overpowering idea of nature’s 
force and man’s weakness. ‘To his astonish- 
ment he felt that he had no sense of the abyss. 
The world seemed to recede from the balloon. 
Instead of being dazzled with the vast horizon 
which was opened to his gaze, he was stupefied 
at the total obliteration of the picturesque in 
the boundless expanse beneath him. The 
earth had to him the appearance of a badly 
designed carpet, or rather a carpet in which 
the different coloured wools had been woven 
entirely by chance. Nature was wne vilaine 
chinoiserie, and he thanked Heaven when he 
touched earth again, and got into a sphere 
where man has “a point de résistance in 
struggling against the tyranny of creation.” 

Very different were the sensations of Mr. 
May, the American, who left the French 
capital at the same time with M. Gambetta, 
in another balloon. He enjoyed the easy 
locomotion. Nothing could, he said, be more 
beautiful. There you went, ever so much 
faster than an express train, without a 
single jolt, or the least sense of friction. The 
wind was not in your face, and you hardly 
felt it at your back. There was no noise, no 
dust, no racket, but the most lovely gliding 
motion. Apart from the Prussian bullets 





aid. 


the balloonists, the single drawback was the 


journey betrayed the bad quality of the varnish 
used by Nadar in the manufacture of his 
cotton balloons.’ The descent Mr. May 
speaks of as just nothing at all. The car of 
the balloon touched the ground as deftly as a 
humming-bird, hopped as lightly fifteen yards 
into the air, and was then easily brought to 
earth by some peasants to whom ropes had 
been thrown out. 

As a contrast to these two successful air- 
voyages, we must give the companion picture 
drawn by M. Martin of his ascent in the 
balloon “ Jules Favre” in the small hours of 
a very cold morning in December. The “Jules 
Favre’’ rose at once above the snow-clouds 
which obscured the sky, into a stratum of 
bitter cold air, along which it was driven with 
giddy speed in a westerly direction. M. 
Martin says he felt like a man who had been 
buried alive in a wide and chilling vault, and 
was beyond the reach of human sympathy or 
Blackness was beneath him. At four 


that whistled unpleasantly round the ears of | 
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| blood, in a state of insensibility. 


| accompanied by M. Armand 'T'rochu, brother 


rafters crashed over her head she called out to | 


| the face of imminent danger. 
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o'clock they perceived a sheet of water. 
Taking it for the Loire, they allowed the 
balloon to scud along. But presently they 
discerned a lighthouse, and some ships with 
lanterns to the fore. Martin, who is from the 
Department of Finisterre, took his bearings 
in a moment, and with the promptitude of a 
sailor set about effecting an instantaneous 
descent over Belle Isle. A couple of thou- 
sand yards more, and he and his companions 


English miles. As far as Mantes he was re- 
peatedly fired at. At one o’clock he thought 
himself sufficiently far from Paris to venture 
down with his despatches, which he was to 
give up only to a prefect or a general. 

All balloon navigators were not so fortunate 
as this, however, for the light cavalry who 
continued to follow them as long as they were 





in sight, occasionally captured one forced to 
descend in spite of itself, and the official cor- 


would have been lost ; for they had got almost | respondence thus fell into the enemy’s hands. 


to the western side of the island, He climbed 
up the ropes, and pulled open the escape valve, 


| But, happily for the French, for some time 
(after the investment of the capital, the pre- 


the pulley of which had been blown out of} vailing east winds carried the balloons safely 


his reach by the hurricane in which they 
travelled. The descent was so rapid that M. 
Martin and his friend lost consciousness while 
falling. 





and unerringly to provinces unoccupied by 
German troops. The Indépendance Belge of 


| October the 12th announces that a balloon, 
Their balloon bounded like a wounded | with 126 kilogrammes of letters and despatches, 


monster, tearing off the roof of a house, | descended near Tournay at 3.30 p.m., having 
breaking down a wall, and dashing madly | left Paris at six that morning. In its voyage 


against an ancient church, where the gas was 
crushed out of its cotton envelope. When 
M. Martin recovered his senses, he found that 
some coastguards had rushed to his assistance, 
and were holding down the car, from which the 
other aérostat had been thrown in one of the 
balloon’s mad bounds. On _ proceeding in 
search of him, he was discovered bathed in 
The doctor 
of the island was speedily fetched. He came, 
of General Trochu. It was, curiously enough, 
the roof of M. Armaud Trochu’s house which 
had been torn down by the “Jules Favre.” 
The old lady, his mother, with whom he lives, 
affirmed that she had been throughout the night 
praying for a sign from heaven that France 
should be saved by the instrumentality of her 
son (meaning the General), and that when the | 


her granddaughter, “ La providence du roi de 
Prusse ne va pas gagner la partie, en voila la 
preuve.” This anecdote comes from M. Martin 
himself, and may be considered authentic. 

We may suppose that these brave adven- 
turers did not always ascend with cewrs 
legers, positively speaking. They literally went 
with their lives in their hands, and started in 
The aéronaut 
Durouf, who was one of those who thus quitted 
Paris with Government letters and despatches, 
says he was hardly outside the fortifications, 
when guns which had been taken off their car- 
riages and pointed perpendicularly, opened fire 
at his balloon. The projectiles arrived at a 
certain distance from the car, and then fell to 
the ground; some going near enough to make 
the balloon vibrate. He saw them also firing 
rifles, but without effect; for he had risen at 











once to the height of 3,000 metres, about two 


it passed over the Prussian camp at a height 
of 2,000 metres. The shots fired at it only 
reached a height of 1,500 metres. The 
Parisians had at this time a regular balloon- 
post service of the above sort, and were thus 
able to write to their friends; but, as they 
said, it was “sad never to have an answer. 
It was like writing to the dead.” 

One of the most marvellous adventures and 
escapes that befel balloonists during the siege, 
was that of the three travellers in the “ Wash- 
ington,’—the aéronaut Bertant, Monsieur 
Lefaivre, an envoy, and Von Reorelbriche, a 
Belgian, with carrier pigeons. M. Lefaivre 
carried despatches for Vienna, and the carrier 
pigeons were intended to bring back news to 
Paris. The Washington had barely ascended 
500 metres into the air, when the enemy took 
aim and fired at it, but without effect. It con- 
tinued its course happily till it had risen from 
1200 to 1,500 metres, when it came into 
adverse currents, and the aéronaut, in arrang- 
ing the grappling irons preparatory to a de- 
scent, fell out, only breaking his fall by hanging 
for a time to the ropes. Monsieur Lefaivre 
then endeavoured to apply the grappling irons, 
but baffled by the driving wind, he too fell out, 
and the balloon rose once more, and was drift- 
ing away with its solitary, helpless voyager, 
when the Belgian slit it, so that it sank rapidly, 
and he would have probakly been dashed to 
pieces with the sudden fall had not some 
country people caught at the ropes and saved 
him. His companions were found in the neigh- 
bourhood not very much hurt. 

It is a curious fact, but by no means a very 
surprising one, after such experiences as these, 
that it was thought advisable to establish in 
Paris a school for aéronauts ! 

As wintry days set in, and cloudy skies im- 



















































| mity, from which the car is hung by a rigging. 








| consisting of ribs of wood covered with silk. 
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peded the progress of the carrier pigeons, and 
stormy winds hurried the balloon travellers 
hither and thither against their will, landing 
some even in Norway, M. Duprez de Lime 
started a scheme for navigable balloons. The 
balloon he invented for this purpose is of an 
oval shape, with a rod projecting at each extre- 


At the back, a triangular sail managed by ropes 
takes the place of a helm. The motive power 
is a screw driven by human force, namely, four 
men. Instead of turning with an axis, it turns 
rapidly round a fixed horizontal axis, the ribs 


In order to avoid loss of ballast in ascending, 
and loss of gas in descending, an apparatus 
resembling the bladder of a fish, is placed 
in the lower part of the balloon. It is a kind 
of bag into which a pump can compress air 
to increase the weight of the balloon, while 
a valve allows the same air to escape, and 
thus lighten the machine. It is possible thus 
to attain a speed of eight to eleven kilometres 
an hour. The direction taken by the balloon 
is the result of two forces, the wind and the 
artificial motive power. If the wind blows 
from the south, instead of going due north, the 
balloon may be directed either to the north-east 
or south-west at an angle of from 30 to 45 de- 
grees, according to the force of the wind. This 
sounds very practical on paper, but ingenious 
as the invention is, it is doubtful whether fora 
flight through the air, it would prove more effi- 
cacious than those artificial wings by whose aid 
(?) men have descended from the summit of 
high towers, but have never ascended ! 

The ballcons with their mail bags, and the car- 
rier pigeons with their quill full of microscopic 
newspapers and letters, spread abroad a good 
deal of news from besieged, shut-in Paris, 
although Paris could not get anyreturn. One 
of these brought out the aéronant Carjat, who 
praised the bearing of the people, whom he re- 
ported to be calm, firm, and resolute, having 
only one regret, namely, that the Germans did 
not attack them! ‘The letters that he carried, 
however, announced that the Parisians were as 
anxious about their daily food as they were about 
the movements of the Prussian army of invest- 
ment, and that the question was causing much 
solicitude to the Government of defence. 

Poor Paris! it was still but at the beginning 
of its trials; and France knew not—does she 
know it even now ?—her position and her woe. 

“TI met a solitary peasant,” wrote an English- 
man, “halfway between Bar le Duc and Cler- 
mont, got him to bring my horse some water, 
and was asked in return to tell him what had 
happened since the taking of Berlin. I told 


ing of Berlin, when he assured me that it had 
been captured by the French fleet operating on 
the Spree—that the thing was the common talk 
of the village, and, he added in a whisper, had 
become known through a letter dropped by an 
officer, in which a friend wrote, ‘ You will be 
sorry to hear that Berlin has fallen into the 
hands of the French.’ At another village I 
was stopped by some peasants who said that, 
seeing I was not in uniform, they imagined I 
was going to the army in order to make peace, 
in which case they implored me to make it on 
any terms, so that “requisitions,” might no 
longer be served upon them. They were ‘ ex- 
hausted,’ they were ‘crucified’ and could 
stand it no longer.” 

In the south of France, during the “ No- 
vena,” or Nine Days’ Prayer, the services 
celebrated in all the churches were not so 
much for victory as for saving France. Anni- 
hilation appeared to threaten her, and yet her 
people were so deluded as to the true position, 
that on the one hand they asked news of the 
capture of Berlin, on the other shouted still, 
“ La guerre a outrance.” 

Goaded on by rash and excitable, perhaps 
ambitious leaders, still they would have war, 
although when All Souls’ day arrived, the 
Jour des Morts, when French people love to 
visit the graves of their relatives, to deck them 
with flowers and bedew them with their tears, 
this year hundreds of thousands in France 
knew not where to look for them. Annus 
lachrymabilis! Sadness and mourning occu- 
pied the place of France’s proverbial gaiety. 
The theatres were closed, the places of assembly 
converted into barracks and cartridge fac- 
tories. 


increased with that of their surroundings. 
Even the victorious, triumphant German army 
was not proof against weather influences. 
“Our men,” writes one, “are indeed still the 
same. They have the same invincible spirit, 
but the sky is grey, and concealed by a snowy 
covering, the wind shakes the last sere leaves 
over the white-mantled roads, and the mo- 
ments of rest after a toilsome march neces- 
sarily became moments of melancholy reflec- 
tion, thoughts of home and loved ones who are 
yearning for our return. In the evening there 


the fire casts light through the windows and 
around it sit quiet, serious men, humming a 
melancholy tune. 
long as the sky was blue, marched with merry 
songs through France, and planted Germany’s 
banner before the gates of Paris. They are 





him first of all that I had not heard of the tak- 


the same, and yet not the same; but humour 





is stillness in the villages and cantonments, | 
the streets are deserted, snow covers the roofs, | 








As the winter advanced, the tristesse of all | 


They are the same who, so | 
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|, end. Did Paris know the uttermost? It 
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on the march is like the flower which peeps 
out of the snow-covered village gardens, and 
many a mouth which formerly sang so joy- 


fully the ‘Wacht am Rhein’ now draws forth | 


the pipe only to bury itself in the woollen shawl 
through which no more songs penetrate.”’ 

The Germans were becoming tired of their 
long exile from home. They wearied of their 
inactivity before Paris, and wished the Parisians 
would give in. But Paris worked at her de- 
fences, steadily manned her forts, organized her 
“ Mobiles” and National Guard, and put her 
inhabitants upon half-rations. She had no idea 
of giving in. Little recked she of the roll of 
sister towns, which it takes one’s breath away 
almost to run over, but which had become the 
prey of the invader since the fatal July speech 
of the Duc de Gramont in the Corps Législatif 
—Nancy, the light of love of Lorraine; Metz, 
the maiden fortress; Strasburg, the Amazon 
of Alsace; Rheims, the sanctuary of Cham- 
pagne; Dijon, the court of Burgundy; Laon 
and Soissons, the abodes of Frankish royalty ; 
Orleans, the field of the Maid’s exploits; and 
Rouen, the scene of her martyrdom, the city 


blockade runners, or the small tin boxes 
floated on the Seine current, for which the 
Prussian nets were industriously spread, com- 
munication was held between the city and 
the army of the Loire; but while they heard 
|after distraught fashion, and at strangely 
tardy intervals, the news of defeat, seasoned 
with M. Gambetta’s bravado and contradic- 
tions, they in no wise would acknowledge them- 
selves vanquished, not though three brave 
armies vanished one after the other from the 
field, and half the departments of France were 
occupied by the invader. Did not the very 
soil teem with armed warriors still, ready 
made to hand, only waiting the magic touch of 
M. Gambetta’s wand to call them into action ? 
Was he not indeed levying the population en 
masse, and would not his legions annihilate 
the enemy within the forbidden boundary ? 
Could Paris have got out to those quickly 
raised forces, or could they have got near to 
Paris, the tide of victory and of events might 
have turned, as was expected when Von der 
Tann was in fact forced to abandon captured 


Orleans. 


But that short-lived triumph was 


the flicker of the fading spark of hope. In 
three days Orleans was again in the hands of 
the Germans. 


of William the Conqueror. Where would it 


was believed that, whether by carrier pigeons 
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LureD by a sunbeam that stole down a-prying, 
If surly old winter as yet were a-dying, 


We, Sophie and I, ventured forth for a ramble, 
Through croft and plantation, ’midst briar and bramble. 


For home-pent and pining, through long months and dreary, 
Of snow-bound and wind-bound and weather-bound weary ; 
We, Sophie and I, like two birds of a feather, 

Flew off to enjoy the first break in the weather. 


And even as finches, just freed from their cages, 
No spot and no spray for two seconds engages, 
So Sophie and I, of copse, thicket, and burn 
Explored ev’ry tangle, and traced ev’ry turn, 


Where violets peeped through the autumn’s decay, 
And primroses gave their first blooms to the day, 
Till Sophie and I chanced at last on a seat, 

For a midsummer jaunt just the very retreat. 


When, oh! from a thorn just above it there broke 
Such a joy-gush of song all the woodland awoke, 
And Sophie and I, as the charmer took wing, 
Exclaimed in a breath, Tis the herald of spring. 
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BY OUR 


SPECIAL 


COMMISSIONER. 


Part J]].—Tune ReErvucGrts. 


Some years ago I spent a summer amongst 
the English lakes, whose soft beauty made an 
indelible impression on my memory; and often 
| when tired out from visitation amongst the 
| squalor and poverty of London, exquisite 
scenes of loveliness, which are indeed to me 
“a joy for ever,” rise before my musing vision. 
Such a one I can now remember: it was an 
early summer morning; there had been heavy 
storms of rain in the night, the glittering drops 
of which still hung thickly on each bough, 
glistening in the sunshine, and fell like a 
shower of diamonds, as pressing through the 
wood one shook the trees from which they 
were pendent. But we had come far to view 


| a famous waterfall, the roar of which, swollen | 
with last night’s rain, we had heard rising like | 
the diapason of a full-toned organ in the aisle 
of a cathedral, well fitted to illustrate the ma- 
| jesty of Him to whose glory each created thing 


should tend, as we stood on the brink of the 
raging torrent which struggled and fought like 
a mad thing striving to get free. I well re- 
member watching the gyrations of some fallen 
trunks of trees, which by a hapless fate had 
been engulfed, and were now hurried along 


as playthings on the bosom of the flood; sadly | 


shattered they were with gaping wounds, yet 
fresh, showing where shapely boughs had once 
sprung forth, bearing many a bud and blossom ; 
and as they turned in their helplessness, lashed 
with the cruel waves, which tossed them to 
and fro like toys, one almost pitied them as 
sentient creatures shrinking from an unknown 
fate to which they were fast drifting. But in 
a nook formed by the eddying currents were 


splinters still white as freshly torn, and tiny | 


twigs with leaf and bud yet clinging; these 


also were proofs of last night’s ,storm, not so | 


striking to the sense as the hurrying trunks 


of which we have just been speaking, but quite | 


as significant of ruin as they, too, helpless tossed 
each on a tiny wave. 

Let this, then, be the subject for this paper. 
It is not so much of mighty masses of ruin, 
the crashing fall of which has shaken a whole 
world and awed it into silence, not of whole- 
sale destruction of gallant armies, not of brave- 
hearted resistance made to overwhelming for- 
tune, the very remembrance of which makes a 


| No, it is more of the waifs and strays, the 
| chips and splinters that show, alas! still freshly 
| bleeding, the marks from whence they have 
| been torn, it is of the hapless refugees now 
| thronging to this our sea-girt isle as a harbour 
of. refuge I would write, would strive to follow 
their humble fortunes, and endeavour to show 

| how bravely the blow has been met and borne; 
it is not of the great and noble, not of the 
courtiers of the second empire, not of those 
| envied ones, “les invités de Compiégne,”’ where 
| each lady during her fortnight’s stay had to 
| dress three times daily, and never wear the 
| same costume twice,—not of these, but of the 
| working man and woman who, with everything 
gone in one fell swoop, have escaped with but 
little more than the clothes in which they fled. 
Lately a paragraph in one of our daily papers 

| struck me much, wherein the writer described 
the arrival at one of the London railway sta- 
tions of a number of these waifs and strays, 
these chips and splinters of the “grande 
_ nation,” which, like one of their wide-spreading 
chestnut trees in sunny Auvergne, had thrown 
its gallant limbs and noble boughs over many 
a land. These poor people, some three hun- 
dred in number, of all ranks and conditions in 
life, arrived late at night, weary with exposure 
and excitement; the railway officials, with that 
thoughtful kindness well-abused John Bull so 
often shows, made up good fires for them in 
the waiting-rooms, to give them warmth and 
shelter till the coming day, when, as the morn- 
ing struggled into existence, half choked with 
the fogs of London, and the increasing light 
showed the stony-hearted streets untenanted 
save by some shivering night policeman tramp- 
ing his weary round, they, as the paragraph 
most touchingly and graphically expressed it, 
| “melted away.” To what? is the question we 
instinctively put, as we turn to our cosy English 
fire and look on our dear ones clustering round. 
| To what or where could these hapless exiles 
turn in a foreign land, many ignorant where 
to go for shelter, unable even to ask for aid in 
the language that was sounding so strangely 
| to their ears; some, doubtless, had heard 
| vague reports of the regions round “ Leicester 
| Square,” where even in London, so triste and 
| dull, a Frenchman might find some semblance 


5 e . | of ‘me s 4 
nation’s manhood shout in response cries of | of that café life without which a Frenchman’s 


approval to acts of hardihood and daring. 


life is a desolate wilderness and a howling 
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“‘ Few men are either able or disposed to let us into the secrets of their 
‘inner life :’ and, as arule, it certainly would not be well that the veil 
should be withdrawn until the earthly career is closed. But when an 
experienced and tried believer ts able to unfold retrospectively what once 
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but be read with the deepest interest. It is a book which deals with 
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great trials and temptations, but ‘kept by the power of God, through 
taith, unto salvation.’ —Our Own Fireside. 
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waste, and so to Soho they have come in 
crowds, filling up every available, and indeed 
unavailable nook and corner, sending up the 
rents to the huge satisfaction of those fortunate 
people who own house property in that over- 
crowded and unsavoury district, striving to 
keep body and soul together with the help of 
the little brought over with them; and when 
that is gone, turning with the curious versa- 
tility of their nation to earn a little more, ever 
through it all keeping up a brave heart, and 
though sadly cast down, yet never permitting 
their gay courage to droop. Women you will 
find there who have fled from Metz and the 
surrounding country, who saw the earnings of 
years swept away in an hour by the harsh 
exactions of the conquerors, some whose hus- 
bands, after carefully seeing them off from the 
scene of danger, turned back to do something 
for the land they love so well. Ve victis! 
you say. Alas! yes, alas for the victor as 


|the heavy pressure of wart, with a terrible 
|anxiety ever gnawing at her heart, the poor 
woman had to appeal to the parish for assist- 
ance for herself and four children, when she 
first attended a mothers’ meeting kept up by 
some self-denying people, who pitied and strove, 
as far as their means allowed, to help her. 
She had a little baby, plump and bonny, but 
as the time wore on the baby drooped and 
pined, and at last died fairly from starvation ; 
they said killed as much, poor little thing, by 
German strategy as any of the thousands who 
stiff and stark lie weltering in their blood on 
the well-fought battle-fields of France. 

Of the refugees now thronging to this city 
there are three distinct and well-defined classes, 
—the French, the Germans, and “les fils des 
étrangers,” or the offspring of mixed marriages. 
| First, the French, who again are composed of | 
the Imperialists, of whom, however, I have not 
| at this time much to say; secondly, of the un- 











for the conquered, alas! for all engaged in the | happy sufferers burnt out of house and home, 
bloody work !—for the men who ruthlessly burn | who once resided in the country now lying 
down a peasant’s humble home for strategic | devastated by the operations of friend and foe.; 


reasons, as for the man who, ruined and 
desperate, with despairing wife and starving 
children, shoots down every German as though 
he were a dog, with the full knowledge a short 
shrift and the nearest tree will be his doom 
when caught. 
Even our own people have not escaped, and 
I doubt not we shall yet hear many a tale of 
touching sorrow of those English folk who, 
having settled in France for various reasons, 
have been compelled to flee, leaving their life- 
long earnings in ruins behind them. One I 
came across this very day, a poor woman in 
Battersea, whose husband finding work in Eng- 
land very slack, and careless whither he went, 
so long as he might earn for his wife and four 
children, left England last spring for Paris 
just before the war. There he laboured on, 
intent on his work, and ignorant of the mighty 
events which were happening round him, still 
less dreaming that he, a poor humble artisan, 
would be crushed by the same blow that would 
shatter an empire, and that his wife and little 
ones would feel the shock of that which would 
make the fabric he gazed on tremble as with 
an earthquake,—feel it by poverty, starvation, 
and death. Quietly going on with his trade, 
and kept by ignorance of the language unac- 
quainted with his danger, when the placards 
were posted, warning all Englishmen to repair 
to a certain notified place in order to leave 
Paris, which was about to be invested, he 
remained until it was too late to leave. All 
communication was suspended between him 
and his wife; his wages, even if he was still 
earning any, could not be >>mitted, so under 


and thirdly, of the so-called “ bouches inutiles,”’ 
/the men too delicate and sickly to undertak.e 
military duty, and who were once living in #ae 
“zone militaire” that surrounds Paris. These 
poor people were invited to leave (such was 
the gentle phrase concealing a cruel @-der) 
their pretty, happy homes, which were ‘to be 
levelled to the ground, so that the hated 
invader might find no refuge withim their 
| waite, or vantage-posts by which to sap up 
|to the “ enceinte” of the beleaguered e¢ity. We 
| who know, or indeed as I should ‘aow say, 
{knew Paris, must remember the smiling vil- 
lages that on all sides surrounded: the gay 
| city, full of coquettish villas peeping like a coy 
beauty from amidst a veil of surrounding 
foliage, can remember the gay lnughter and 
merry songs as the children flasher! like butter- 
flies amidst the summer flowers. The owners 
{of these earthly paradises, into whose cool 
| recesses we may have often gazed with wistful 
eyes as we contrasted the glaring dusty road 
with the fresh verdure of their well-kept lawns, 
are nowamongst these “bouches inutiles,” vainly 
thinking, poor people, as in a miserable lodging 
they crouch over a wretched fire, or as they 
wearily wander down the dull respectability of 
a London street of their bright homes now 
levelled te the ground, or, still worse, of those 
they loved scattered far and wide, some of | 
whom they never again will see on this side 
of the grave. Are they not chips and splinters? 
and does not their noiseless sorrow appeal as 
strongly to the heart as the crash of the lordly 
trunk itself from which they have been roughly 
torn ? 
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Another class amongst these refugees are 
the German inhabitants of Paris; many of 
these men have lived in Paris all their lives,— 
twenty, thirty, forty years; have formed life- 
long friendships there, and married French 
women. Working men, these mostly are tailors, 
shoemakers, and so on, quietly living, and each 
filling a little niche, however humble, in this 
great world of ours, which after all was not 
made entirely for the richand noble. On them 
the cruel resolution to expel all Germans from 
Paris came like a thunder-clap. Unable at so 
short a notice to take their wives and children, 
and doubtless unwilling to separate them from 
their friends, they ieft them behind, and for all 
these months have been unable to know whether 





those they love are still alive, or whether they | 
are amongst the numbers, only some thirty or | 
forty a day, maimed or murdered by the Prus- 
sian shells. No wonder, poor fellows, their in- 
tense excitement since the capitulation of Paris, 
and they knew they might communicate with 





those they left. No wonder that one should | 
say “his heart was too full to write ; indeed, he | 
searcely dared ;” or another “could not hold a} 
pen. his hand trembled so much;” for what | 
might the response be? or what if none came, | 
and the only answer received would be silence, | 
the silence of the grave P | 

There is yet another class amongst the| 
refugees of whom I write, and really in some | 
ways they are almost the most deserving of| 
pity; these are the offspring of mixed marriages | 
—* les fils des étrangers,” as they are called. | 
Their case seems doubly hard, repudiated by | 
both ; for the French will not aid, and the Ger.) 
mans will not help, without nationality or 
country, not upheld by the sentiment of national 
pride, or rather the one counteracting the other, 
reducing both to a vague bewilderment. Of 
these there are many whose future is almost 
as perplexing as their present case is gloomy, 
for when the war is over, whither can they go, as 
neither country will own them as her children P 

Whilst perusing these remarks I trust the 
feeling in the hearts of the readers of this 
magazine has been for what is being done for 
these poor people’s welfare, not temporal only, 
but spiritual; and it is as relating to the latter 
I would desire to write. That noble society, 
the London City Mission, early discerned the 
duty of the Church of Christ in happy England 
to come forwardandattempt to meet this sudden 
influx of sorrow to our shores; and amongst 
their staff of godly, earnest men, they found an 
agent particularly well suited by early education 
in France to undertake the work amongst the 
French refugees; whilst about the same time 
another offered himself to labour amongst the 
Italians, and also give some aid to the French. 





This was done without any special funds on 
which to fall back, the society being full of 
trusting faith in Him whose is the silver and 
the gold, and knowing that He would send what 
was wanted to do His work. 

One interesting case thus come across is that 
of an aged lady, a French countess; she, poor 
old woman, fled from Paris, for life is sweet to 
the aged, she said, and with her maid found refuge 
here. The two—one eighty-seven, the other 
eighty-three, were found living in a single poor 
room. ‘Their case was represented, and the ex- 
cellent society for giving aid to the foreigners 
now amongst us made their humble little 
home comfortable for them, and removed the 
pressure of want. They did not like the 
English, the old countess first said; they spoke 
evil of the holy Virgin, the mother of God; but 
when she found we recognised the honour God 
had been pleased to bestow by making the Vir- 
gin the mother of the humanity of our Saviour, 
and that we called her as the angel did, “ bles- 
sed among women,” the old lady's prejudices 
seemed to vanish, and she was pleased to have 
the Bible read to her, begging one that she 
might read it for herself. How wonderful the 
ways in which Almighty God deals with each 
human heart! andstrangeindeed that He should 
have led this aged one hither in order to teach 
her lessons for the salvation of her immortal 
soul! for surely we who know that the Word 
is sharper than any two-edged sword must be- 
lieve it will powerfully influence all brought 
within its reach, especially those who like this 
lady appear so ready to accept its teaching with 
the simple trust of a little child. Oh that she 
may find Christ Jesus to be her only Saviour, 
and thus finding Him dear, may thank God she 
has ever been driven from her own land to this, 
where, coming as she did for safety for her body, 
she has found peace and rest for her soul, and 
thus may praise Him for His love through the 
countless ages of eternity ! 

Another story, very different from this last, is 
that of a German working man who had settled 
in Paris many years, had married, and saw grow- 
ing up around him a family of four children, 
the eldest a young woman of twenty years of 
age. The war came with a crushing blow on 
him, for little cared he for the ambition of 
kaiser or king, small interest enough did he 
take if a diplomat was or was not wanting in 
courtly etiquette; aud even so lost was he to 
national aspirations, that the question as to 
which country the Rhine was to act as bound- 
ary in the future was of less consequence than 
such vulgar considerations as paying his debts 
or keeping the wolf—poverty—away from his 
door. Years he had lived in Paris, and encir- 
cling him had sprung up all the nameless inte- 
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rests and associations that habit forms round 
each man’s daily path; but war was declared, 
soon he saw an alteration 
those beside him; Suspicion then began to 
point her finger, he was a German, conse- 
quently an enemy, therefore a spy. France 
was betrayed by men like him, who had eaten 
her bread and grown rich on her unsuspecting 
generosity. In vain he pointed to years spent 
in peace, in vain did he appeal to those who, 
up to the present, had ever been his staunch 


an, he an 


Mahi, 


mutterings 


with madmen, he was a Geru was 
enemy, he was a spy, and 


“ Espion Prusse” grew ominously frequent; 





with unbroken bones, thankful that the mag- 
nanimity of the grande nation permitted thus 
easy a flight. But whither could he go ?—how 
break up at a moment’s warning the home 
formed by years of patient labour? Sowithsuch 
sorrow at his heart I pray no reader of this 
paper may ever feel, the poor fellow with his 
wife and children fled to Brittany. 
as he fled, the “ spy fever ”’ flew faster,—that 
unreasoning madness which turned all under 
its influence into raging maniacs, causing kind- 
hearted, quiet people to ery aloud for the blood 
of those who were utter strangers, even goad- | 
ing them to commit all sorts of atrocities. 
Here directly they arrived a rumour, carried | 
like the infection of some terrible disease, 
spread through the place. had | 
come, strangers from Paris, Germans as their 





Strangers 















4 enemies were, consequently enemies them- | 
‘ selves, whilst a thousand loud-voiced throats 
, shrieked the menace, “ Death to the Germans!” 
, . “ Down with the spy!” Then ensued a scene} 
, ; like that portrayed with such graphic power | 
’ by Eugene Sue in his “Juif Errant,” the 
i force of which sends a thrill of horror! 
> } through the most phlegmatic reader, in which 
he depicts the raging mob of Paris during the | 

s : first outbreak of cholera, when to prevent the 
1 | infection spreading they murdered the hapless 
| sufferers, the doctors, the attendants, those | 
b » |} noble women the sisters of charity, whilst | 
f » || engaged in nursing the sick; and raging up | 
a 4 and down the streets of the capital uncontroll- 
rf | able in their terrified fury, put to the most 
e | horrid deaths all guilty, as they thought, of | 
nt poisoning the wells, and thus spreading the | 
oO || awful contagion. Almost torn to pieces by the | 
0 | Breton mob, this hapless family was rescued 
l- || | with considerable difficulty by the gens| 
n | d’armes, who in order to save their lives had 
is |i | to escort them as prisoners to St. Malo, and 
is | even there were compelled to place them in 
eat jail for security. After passing a night here, an 
e- accommodation for which they actually had to 
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in the conduct of 


friends; all was useless; it was like reasoning | 
of 


go he must, and think himself lucky to escape | 


But fast | 





pay, they were put next morning on the 
steamer bound for Jersey, and thus bade adieu 
to the land which for so many years had been 
to them home. At Jersey they were advised 
}to come on to London, where work was more 
| likely to be found than in a small place like St. 
ilready crammed with strangers. Here 
then they landed, quite unable to speak a word 
| of English, all their worldly possessions consist- 
| ing of twenty francs,—a poor enough provision 
for a man, his wife, and four children, wander- 
ing through the streets of London half dead 
| with excitement and fatigue. “Hungry and 
thirsty,” is it much cause for wonder that 
'“their soul fainted in them;” but they are 
simple people who believe in prayer, “so they 
cried to the Lord in their trouble, and He 
delivered them out of their distresses.” An 
English hotel gave them shelter, though they 
| were sadly afraid as to every mouthful they 
put within their lips, for when their twenty 
franes were gone, how could they, strangers in 
the land, ignorant of the language, how could 
they replace them? Plucking up courage, they 
told the landlord of the strait in which they 
were placed; he took a room near for them, a 
kind-hearted butcher—may God bless them 
both—gave them a bed, table, and a few chairs. 
No wonder as they told the tale they wept, 
but more especially at the English kindness 
with which they had been treated. Such a tale 
needs no comment, except the feeling of grate- 
ful adoration it should excite in each breast to 


Helier’s, « 


| Almighty God that He in His infinite love has 


protected us from such terrible experiences, 
which feelings should also incite us to do all 
the good in our power to the strangers now in 
our midst. 

There are, besides, a large number of women 
who have come over to this country, leaving 
their husbands serving in the ranks either of 
the “ Garde Mobile” or the “ Garde Nationale;” 
some wept bitterly when spoken with as they 
showed letters lately received, in which their 
good men pleaded piteously for a little money 
to buy food, or at least a clean shirt; but 
ended with flashing eyes, in which the tears 
seemed to dry spontaneously, and energetic 
gestures to declare their pride that their hus- 
bands had gone at fifty to fight, and if need 
be to die for the Republic. Very strong the 
women are in their denunciations of Prussian 
brutality, and I would almost as soon argue 
with a tigress robbed of her whelps as contest 
the point as to where the blame for this cruel 
war should be rightly laid; and as to an 
acknowledgment of defeat, he is a bold man 
indeed who would dare even to breathe the 
faintest hint so insulting to French courage. 
All are convinced that whet has happened 
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| great clock upon the ear. 
| is the power of imagination, so witching the 
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adverse to France has been caused by trea- arrangements than any “thing you see in 
chery, and declare such unparalleled disasters England. And where again here can you find 
could only occur through treason. The men the family link amidst all classes more fully 
are calmer, but evidently feel most acutely recognised, or a loving obedience more grace- 
how low they have fallen, when they contrast fully shown by the sons even when grown up ? 
the position occupied by their country as the We, with our slight family ties, which the 
leading military power in Europe only one faintest shock so often rudely parts, with the 
short year ago, whilst the domestic tenderness impatience of control shown by the children 
shown by those separated from wife and child even when quite young, we certainly are not 
is most touching, and proves how true and in the position to throw stones at our neigh- 
real lies a deep undercurrent of loving thought bours glass windows when our houses, like the 
amongst those whom we are too apt to judge Crystal Palace at Sydenham, are glazed from 
frivolous and full of self. Indeed, the more top to bottom. 
I see of the French, eitherintheirown country; I fear my space will not permit, or that my 
or here, makes me doubt as another popular reader's patience will scarcely allow me to go 
fallacy, the character usually given them all as into the religious state of the French an nd 
dissipated, reckless men. Nowhere can you’ German refugees, so with their kind permis- 
find in England what you often meet with in sion I will leave till next month this deeply 
France,—the aged father and mother living interesting and doubtless momentous question 
with their sons and daughters, many of whom to many, and indeed I hope I may say to most 
are married and have children, all residing of the readers of this magazine; whilst at the 
under the same roof, living and working to- | same time I will endeavour to show something 
gether with a community of tastes and in- that is now being done to influence our guests 
terests, far more patriarchal the family for their eternal good. 
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I am sitting as I write these words in a little the matin bells comes stealing, 
study, in a house in the midst of a large, ing over the laughing blue water, calling to 
manufacturing town. As I look out of the mind E. A. Poe’s wondrous poem “ The 
window, I see opposite to me tall gaunt chim- Bells.” 

neys, puffing forth their clouds of thick poi- And here in passing I would say that never 
sonous smoke; busy factories grim and bare were there such bells as these of the cathedral 


floating, glid- 


| rear themselves upon all sides, like great hives, church of St. Leger; their tone is something 
| full of toiling, moiling human ants. 


The noise | wonderful, not like the cracked husky voices 
of the whizzing wheels, the rattle of machinery, of our Big Bens and Great Toms, but a clear, 
fall with a steady hum, like the beat of some rich, deep swell of melody, each tone of which 
And yet so great is a song 

A little to the left of the town Pilatus rises, 
spell of memory, that those three words which frowning and magnificent, scathed by lightning 
stand at the heading of this paper suffice to| and storm, but looking roseate in the sunlight 
take me into fairy-land. The noise, the smoke, now as he lifts his triple peaks over Lucerne, 
the clatter of Trowbridge, all seem to vanish like the uplifted fingers of friar pronouncing 
as if by magic. Mountains silvery with ever-| the benediction. The Engelberg Alps with 
lasting snow, majestic crags crowned with crag, precipice, and upland mingled together in 
shaggy firs, smiling lakes blue as the sky, wild confusion, lie over our vessel’s bow, the 
which stretches over them, all these conjured | streaks of snow left in their ravines and hol- 
back into being by the power of memory, make | lows, showing against the dark masses of rock- 
up a scene of never-to-be-forgotten beauty, and | like veins of silver laid on ebony. 
I am once again, in thought at least, “up the|down the lake, that bluff mountain covered 
Righi.” with verdure to the very top, and tossing its 





It is a sweet July morning, and as we start 
from Lucerne for Kussnacht, there to begin 
the ascent, amid what an exquisite panorama 
do we find ourselves moving! Bekind us lies 
Lucerne, with picturesque spires, bridges, and 
medizval watch-towers; the sweet sound of 


two great peaks against the cloudless sky, is 
“the Righi.” 

So amidst scenes like these we glide along 
towards Kussnacht, through the waters of the 
“ Vielwaldstatter See,” passing as we go houses 





and gardens nestling in the woods, and some- 
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times kissing the water’s edge. Do you see, 
for instance, that chéteau to our left, with its 
clean white walls, dark green jalousies, and 
the red cross floating over its roof? ‘That is 
Pension Seebourg, whence Mr. Macgregor 
started with the Rob Roy canoe, on his expe- 
dition down the blue Reuss. On we go past 
it, rounding the promontory of the Meggen- 
horn, with the little island of Alstadt, close to 
which there is a bare rock of only a few yards 
in diameter, upon which is a shrine, and within 
it a large figure of our Lord, executed in the 
worst possible taste, but rich in tawdry ver- 
milion and gilt. 

It is quite refreshing to turn away from this 
and upon the magnificent panorama 
which the lake here presents. The lake of 
the four cantons may be described roughly as 
being of the shape of a Greek cross, and now 
we enter upon the point represented by the 
intersection of the arms. The views to north, 
to south, to east, to west, are all of surpassing 
beauty. The arm to the right is girded on 
the one side by the frowning ridges of Pilatus, 
and on the other by the wood-crowned crag of 
the Kehrsiten. In the extreme distance are 
seen the silvery peaks of the Bernese Overland, 
while far away in front of us lie the indented 
fantastic groups of the Rosstock mountains, 
like great fangs cutting the blue ether. 

The left arm of the lake, the one down which 
the Wilhelm Tell now glides so softly, reflects 
upon its placid breast the forests and ridges of 
the Righi. Far away down at the extreme end of 
the arm we see the white cottages and spires 
and gables of the village of Kussnacht, which 
grow larger and larger and more clearly de- 
fined as we approach them, till in a little while 
our vessel arrives at the wooden pier, and we 
stand in Kussnacht at the foot of the Righi, 
the first, the easiest part of the journey being 
ended. 

No sooner have we landed than we have 
various seductive offers of assistance made to 
us in French, broken English, or the German 
patois of the place. 

“Oss ver nice,” ejaculates one mahogany- 
coloured guide, as he points to a rosinante 
which he wishes us to mount, and not to eat, 
as from his offer might be imagined. Another 
is equally solicitous that we should seat our- 
selves in his chair, and so be carrled to the 
summit by porters, imitating the progress of 
the Pope from the Vatican to the high altar 
at St. Peter’s. All press their claims, all alike 
are eager to enter our service. So selecting 
one, a tall, fair-haired, grey-eyed fellow, lithe 
and supple as a deerhound, we give him a 
coat and rug to carry, and turn our faces 
Righi-wards. 


gaze 





As we pass the Jittle whitewashed church, 
and the graveyard in which the quiet dead 
are resting, we notice the little lath - crosses, 
decked with tawdry wreaths of artificial 
flowers, until having traversed the length of 
the village, we come to a little laughing, 
bubbling brook, which dances and sparkles 
along as though delirious at the near prospect 
of plunging its waters into the deep blue lake. 
Then turning to the right we pursue our way 
up a gentle slope, under the shade of cherry 
orchards, and by picturesque wooden chalets, 
at the doors and windows of which sit com- 
fortable, sonsie-looking Switzer matrons and 
maids, plying the knitting-needles for the 
benefit of the brawny legs of some fair-haired 
Hans or Fritz tending herds far away on the 
uplands of the Righi. The path for twenty 
minutes more continues to be a gentle ascent, 
through a track not very unlike a Devonshire 
lane, shady and cool with the orchard boughs 
meeting over us. Soon we enter a pine wood, 
with its sweet, healthful, and fragrant scent. 
There is fortunately a refreshing breeze which 
just sways the stately pines, and makes the 
sunlight flicker like fire upon their bare ma- 
jestic trunks. We emerge from this wood 
upon a long and comparatively level plateau 
covered with fern. Behind us, a little to our 
left, we catch _our first peep of the northern 
end of the Lake of Zug, with the white church 
of the little village of Cham glistening among 
the trees. To our right we can see the little 
Lake of Baldeg, and to our left the Lake of 
Sempach, a name sacred for ever to the me- 
mory of the self-devotion of Arnold von 
Winkelried, who, at the battle of Sempach, 
1386, rushed upon the Austrian ranks of 
spears, and clasping a sheaf of them in both 
hands, allowed them to enter his body, thus 
making in the hostile line a gap into which 
his comrades rushed and threw the Austrians 
into irretrievable confusion. 

We press_on, the ascent still being very 
gradual, though the upper part of the Righi 
now frowns before us in steep majestic gran- 
deur, and in about half an hour more we reach 
the Seeboden Alp, an elevated fern-covered 
plateau, with a little refreshment chalet 
upon it. 

Streaming with perspiration, hot, tired, and 
dusty, we enter, stretch ourselves at full length, 
and meditate upon refreshments. Confronting 


us is a placard, upon which we recognise with 
joy the world-renowned pyramid of our great 
countryman, Mr. Bass, for whom in that thirsty 
moment I wished nothing less than a peerage. 
A maid in the picturesque dress of the country 
enters, and divining our need, ejaculates, “ De 
la biere, Messieurs ? ” 


And ina moment a pop 
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is heard, a glass is filled, and almost as rapidly 
is emptied, and we feel all the better for it. 
While here we are overtaken by a party of 
five Swiss, engaged in conveying in a chair a 
stont unprotected British matron to the sum- 
mit. The men pause here and wipe their 
steaming brows, having deposited their fair 
but weighty charge in the shade. Others 
ascending or descending keep dropping in, and 
the little chilet seems to be doing a very good 
| business. Having rested and being refreshed 
we turn out to continue our ascent. 

And now comes the tug of war. A steep 
zigzag path is before us. No more easy 
slopes, no more fern-covered plateaus, but a 
steady hard unflinching grind. So we tramp 
away. 

But every step unfolds new beauties. The 
entire expanse of the Lake of Zug becomes 
visible. The Lake of Lucerne, too, is spreading 
out before us its deep blue arms, Pilatus frowns 
at us over the lake, and seems to rise higher 
and higher as we keep ascending. How grand 
the old mountain looks, with its three jagged 
peaks cleaving the blue air! Up, up, up, 
steadily, perspiringly, perseveringly, we tramp, 
until at last perseverance is rewarded, we 
emerge from the corkscrew zigzag path on an 
undulating swelling down, and find ourselves 
at the Staffel Hotel on the summit of the Righi. 

But although we are on the summit of the 
Righi we are not yet upon its highest point, 
the Righi-Kulm. ‘The top of the Righi is a 
good deal like the trough of a wave; the two 
peaks, the Kulm and the Rothstock, corre- 
sponding with the crests of the waves on either 
side. The Staffel Hotel, at which we order 
beds and dinner, is situate in the hollow be- 
tween the two, at a distance of about twelve 
minutes’ walk from the Righi-Rothstock, and 
five-and-twenty minutes’ from the Kulm, the 
highest point. 

While dinner is being prepared we stroll off 











to the Rothstock, and sitting in a sheltered 
spot, for the wind is very keen up here, we 
feast our eyes upou the glorious scene spread 
out before us. | 

We may well gaze upon it with admiration. 
Earth has not many scenes which rival it in | 
beauty, and few, if any. that surpass it. Far 











away over pinnacle, and crag, and spire, beyond 
the tossing bluffs and peaks which gridle in} 
Altorf and Fluden, names sacred to the ro- 
mantic story of Tell, the white peaks of the | 
Bernese Oberland stand out sharp and silvery | 
against the sky. The extreme left of the| 
dazzling group, that mountain pyramidically | 
































situate in Savoy. To the extreme right in 
the same group, mantled with eternal snow, 
the Jungfrau rears her double crest. Next to 
her the Wetterhorn, the Monch, the Schreck- 
horn, and the Grand Eiger stand in their 
spotless robes; while the Black Monch, the 
Breithorn, and the Blumlis-Alp, go to com- 
plete the mighty group, mute, eternal wit- 
nesses to the majesty of God! 


beauty seems combined. The woody shores 
of sweet Lucerne surrounded the lake like a 
setting round some fair gem. In the rear, 
ragged precipice and scaur, backed by the 
eternal snow on the shoulders of the giants of 
the Oberland, add grandeur, nay, sublimity to 
the scene. 

We turn to retrace our steps to the Staffel, 
but only to encounter fresh beauties, fresh 
combinations of the wonder-work of God. 
The lake below us looks almost like a sky; 
so blue, so pure, so far away it seems. The 
lofty pines through which we toiled three 
hours ago look small as nettles on the slope 
beneath. Still lower down we see the twink- 
ling flag of the chalet upon the Seeboden Alp ; 
and Kussnacht is surely, as it would seem, but 
a collection of chalets, too small even for 
Lilliputians. How fresh the air is ! and, by-the- 
bye, what amazing appetites we find ourselves 
the possessors of! Fortunately, by the time 
we have made this last reflection we are close 
to the “Staffel,” and enter its hospitable 
doors. 

After a comfortable dinner in the large salle 
ad manger, and a glass of excellent Swiss 
champagne, we go out again into the open air 
about an hour and a half before sunset. Al- 
ready we see numberless parties making their 
way to the “Kulm,” the point from which 
the magnificent sunset panorama is usually 
beheld. 

We soon reach the summit, and take our 











stand among the rapidly increasing crowd. 
All ages, all races, all nationalities seem to be 
represented. Here, witha ringing “ huzza ”’ as 
they rush up the last few steps of the slope, 
come a party of schoolboys from Zurich. 
There, beside them, stands a Franciscan in 
the picturesque dress of his order, his pale 
intellectual face flushed with the red glow of 
the dying sun. There stands, dressed in grey 
flannel, a Cambridge tutor, with three pupils 
whose names are well known upon the river, 
and soon will be, they hope, well placed upon 
the Tripos. Here area group of students from 
stately Heidelberg. Here, again, an English 


shaped is the Finstaraahorn, 14,000 feet high, | country parson, with pretty, modest-looking 


the highest mountain in Switzerland, Mont | wife, and healthy, chubby children. 
Blanc, the monarch of mountains, being|them a group of pale-faced American girls 


Next to 


And in the nearer view every element of 
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from Saratoga, with alpenstocks covered with 
the names of mountains up which they have 
never been. Here we sce a dyspeptic London 
banker, and there a sweet young girl, whose 
pale features and tearing cough tell, let us 
hope, of a brighter than Righi’s sunlight 
awaiting her soon. 

All the languages of Europe—-French, Ger- | 
man, English, Italian, the patois of Switzer- | 
land, the patois of Cockaigne, the Irish brogue, | 
the Celtic nasal twang—all may be heard ex- 
pressing admiration, delight, wonder, surprise. | 

But enough of human nature, let us turn to 
physical. 

On three sides of the horizon, flushed rosy 
red by the dying sun, stretches an immense 
chain of snow-clad Alps; to enumerate them 
would be tedious, they are over a hundred in 
number. Thechain commences in the extreme 
east with the Sentis, and ends in the glowing 
west with Pilatus. Eastward the Righi sinks 
down almost perpendicularly into the Lake of 
Zug, and to the north of the little Lake of 
Lowerz we see the scene of that awful tragedy, 
the fall of the Rossberg. The Rossberg looks 
innocent and harmless enough now, as it lies 
glowing in the sunset; but what an awful 
scene was enacted at its base on the evening 
of September 2nd, 1808, when a portion of 
its summit, one thousand feet long and one 
hundred feet thick, fell in a moment into that 
quiet valley, three thousand feet below, de- 
stroying at once four villages and five hundred 
people! We can see as we look down upon 
the valley now, mighty pieces of rock, con- 
glomerate, and earth, which le like great 
blotches upon the smiling vale where once 
Goldau was. 

Beyond Lowerz we see the mighty glaciers 
of the Glarnish; then, keeping always to the 
right, the most prominent peaks which meet 
the eye are the Scheerhorn with its double 
snow-caped peaks. The Urirothstock with its 
stupendous precipices and spectral glaciers ; 
a little further on the T.tlis with its immense 
shroud of snow attracts the gaze, and then the 
mighty group of the Oberland exerts a strange 
spell over the senses; while still more to the 
right, terminating the range, the peaks and 
crags of old Pilatus glisten with rosy light as 
the sun goes down over the far-distant crests 
of the Vosges. 

The changes and tints which succeed each | 
other in the brief twilight are indescribably | 
beautiful. The Lakes of Lucerne, Zug, Lowerz, | 
Zurich, Sarnen, Sempach, &c., are seen by | 
daylight a clear, bright blue colour. As the 
sun sinks lower the blue becomes purple, then 
golden, then a molten red, then a grey which 
merges into black as night falls. But long | 








after evening and twilight have settled upon 
the valleys, snow-capped peaks and glaciers give 
back the mellow evening light, until the last 
streak of crimson is gone, and the glow on the 
Jungfran fades. 

“ How cold it has become! ” every one says, 
and there is a general stampede, which be- 
comes accelerated as a burly servant of the 
Kulm Hotel emits awful shrieks from an 
Alpine horn rather longer than himself, while 
a fellow-conspirator against the peace of the 


| company comes round with a saucer to receive 
‘tribute in the one hand, and a murderous 


trombone which you tremble lest he should 
blow in the other. 

A run downhill over the elastic turf brings 
us in ten minutes’ time back to the “Staffel; ” 
where full justice is done to a substantial 
supper. After supper, as the moon does not 
rise till midnight, and we are to be called at 
twenty minutes to three a.m., to witness the 
sunrise, we go at once to bed. 

To bed, yes; but not to sleep, alas! for several 
weary hours. Some German students have 
established themselves above us, and apparently 
intend to sit the night out. Singing, shouting, 
dancing clog hornpipes, as it would seem by 
the noise which they create, they render sleep 
an impossibility. Thoughts of vengeance, dark 
schemes of retaliation flit through our minds. 
Would it not, we think, be justifiable, nay, 
would it not be evena lawful and praiseworthy 
action, to steal up-stairs to the corridor into 
which their room opens, and to fill their boots 
to the brim with cold water? Would it not 
be advisable to do this, to do that, to do any- 
thing, to roll them down the Righi into the 
Lake of Lucerne, to topple them over into the 
Lake of Zug, to, to, &c.; and here happily 
sleep at last overcomes vengeance, and in 
dreamland they are forgiven. 

A thundering knock at the door, “ Houp 1a, 
depechez-vous, Messieurs,” falls on the ear, 
and we awake to the consciousness that night 
is gone, and that if we would stand upon the 
“ Kulm” before sunrise, we have no time to 
lose. In one moment we are out of bed, in 
another an impromptu toilet is made, in another 
we are out in the open air, striding off at full 


| swing towards the “ Kulm,” making one of the 
'numerous bands of pilgrims wending thither. 


How weird the scene is, yet how indescrib- 
ably beautiful! Over the Bernese Alps the 
moon is setting, silvering the ghostly fields of 
ice and snow. All around the great glaciers 
gleam wan, spectral, and chill in the pallid 
light. The lakes below look awful in their 
dark profundity as they slumber beneath our 
feet. On we press, and reach the “Kulm ge 
quarter of an hour before sunrise. What a 
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shivering, motley group ¢ are e gathered there! 
The impromptu toilets are of such a descrip- 
tion that we can scarcely help laughing in 
each other’s faces. As Boedaker says, “A red 
Indian in his blanket would on this occasion 
be thought extremely well and appropriately 
dressed, and have many imitators.” Muffled 
in rugs, blankets, and nondescript garments, | 
we await the rising god of day. 

Fainter and fainter grows the silver. moon, 
and one by one the stars are waning. Far 
in the east a faint streak of light grows deeper 
and deeper, until it lies like a zone of gold 
upon the sky. And soon from out the crim- 
son belt the red light of the coming sun 
flashes forth, tinting the distant snows with 
its own rich wondrous colouring. Look at 
the Wetterhorn now; it glows like a pinnacle 
of molten gold. Far below us lie the shadowy 
mists, and they are stealing slowly and noise- 
lessly away, as we wait “ until the daybreak 
and the shadows flee away.” 

Brighter and brighter grows the scene. 
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laid from ‘Lucerne, Zug, Zurich, Schwyz, and 
Altorf, up to the highest point on the Righi, 
the Kulm. For often during August the 
number of visitors is so great that those who 
neglect to take the precaution of securing their 
rooms by telegraph find on their arrival all 
the rooms occupied, and so are obliged to sleep 
as best they can, upon the sofas and chairs of 
the salons or salle ad Near the 
Kaltbad we notice a picturesque little chapel, 
dedicated to St. Michael ; and here, according 
to the guide-book, mass is daily celebrated 
for the herdsmen. In a little while, we 
continue our descent, we are confronted by a 
sight calculated, if he has not long ago fled 

Those zig- 
those gleam- 


nanger. 


as 


away, to astonish the genius loci. 
zag trenches and embankments, 
ing rails, those sturdy navvies wielding pick 
and spade! Can it be possible, a railway up the 
Righi! At all events, we see one is in course 
of construction, up tortuous zigzags, along 
or slopes and uplands, under frowning 
rock and fell; and so perbaps, in a year or 


}| 


two, you, gentle reader, may take your seat 
and ticket for the “Kulm” with the same 
tranquillity with which you step into the 


| Valleys, uplands, forests, lakes, in this magni- 
ficent panorama, which embraces a circuit of 
| three hundred miles, become revealed one by 





4 b ‘ 

|| one. The angel of light is stealing over the |“ Metropolitan” for Edgware Road. Poor 

'| earth, and the angel of darkness is fleeing |Mont Cenis is pierced through and ridden 
before his steps—a type, let us hope, of the|over. The Righi is falling beneath the same 


iron and utilitarian rule. Who shall say that 
there shall never be refreshment-rooms, news- 
boys, and terminus upon the summit of Mont 


final victory of good over evil, and of that 
_ resurrection morning which shall never fade 
and sink away as this sweet morning must. ) 
All the chain have caught the glow. “The/| Blanc! 
roseate hues of early dawn ”’ are resting upon| We pursue our way through shady, rocky 
the scene, and a wondrous scene it is. ps day | | paths down the mountain side, pausing now 
|| to be remembered, a red letter day in the and then to gaze upon the beautiful witching 
|’ calendar of life. |peeps which different turns in the track open 
The same disastrous attempts at melody | to our view. The blue lake seen through the 
upon the Alpine horn and the trombone | | leafy boughs so far below, so deep, so calm, 
hasten our departure, and soon we arrive once | how peac ceful and fair it looks! The last 
more at the “ Staffel,’ where we make a more | | glimpse of the snowy steeple of the Wetterhorn 
leisurely toilet, and order a substantial break- ‘and its icy pinnacle stand out shar p and cl ae, 
fast. After breakfast we pay our bill, not an/|in the thin blue ether; how magnificent it is! 
extravagant one, considering the labour and | Here we rest and refresh ourselves by a little 
trouble which must be endured in conveying | trickling rill, flowing almost hidden among moss 
provisions, &c., for our accommodation to this | and stones, in the bed of what in winter-time 
great attitude, 5,210 feet; and set off at | would be a mighty resistless torrent. Anon we 
five a.m. for the descent by way of Weggis, | stand aside to let an Alpine kerdboy pass with 
intending to catch there the steamer for | | his cattle to the uplands which we have just left, 
Lucerne. We have no need to hurry much, ‘the drove being preceded, as we notice, by the 
three hours being amply sufficient “for our | pride of the herd, who wears the bell, and who 
So we stroll along under the brow | would pine and cease to thrive were it taken 
of the Rothstock, enjoying to the full the| from her. Then we rest beside a spring which 
bright fresh morning. The great Bernese | dashes musically over a rocky wall, as we see 
Alps are full in front of us, but are getting | pass us peasants laden with mighty loads of 
gradually shut out from our view by the in- | wood, sawn planks, &c., which they are carrying 
tervening uplands and ridges as we sink lower | upon their heads, and bearing upwards, poor 


purpose. 


and Adel Soon we come to the Kalibad, a/| fellows, to the “ Kulm.” 
fine hotel, commanding a magnificent view. Thus we proceed, steadily descending until we 


Here there is a telegraph station. Wires are | reach one of the most striking portions of the 
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THE 


route. ‘l'his is the Hochstein or Felsenthor, a 
gigantic natural arch, through which the road | 
passes. The Hochstein is formed by two enor- 
mous masses of rock, surmounted by a third, 
upon the summit of which is a cross. These 
rocks in common with the rest of the Righi 
formation, are composed of a mixture of red 
arth and stone, boulders of all shapes and 
sizes, making what we should call conglomerate, 
but what the Swiss call “ Nagelflue.” The 
Rossberg is composed of the same material, 
and a very dangerous material it is. The earth 
wears away by the action of the torrents and 
springs, so that the summits lose their supports, 
and then dreadful landslips occur. 

Having gone through this imposing and 
majestic arch, we walk for some little distance 
under precipices of rugged conglomerate, until 
we come to the stations of the cross. ‘There 
are shrines placed at certain intervals from 
each other, the drawings in which are, upon the 


whole, well, although roughly sketched. Hav- 
THE 

[. 
Ir was a chill evening in December. My 


duties had led me into some of the worst parts 
of the city. The high houses, once respectable, 
but now squalid and forlorn, closed in the 
streets, and gave to view only a small portion 
of the sky, on which the brilliant clouds of 
sunset were floating. 

As I pursued my way I was engrossed by 
meditation. But a face which my eye 
rested suddenly attracted my attention. It 
was the face of a young man, who stood, with 


on 


a person apparently his mother, gazing into 
the window of a small cake-shop. He wore an 
overcoat, buttoned close, and around his throat 
a warm handkerchief was folded. With one 
hand he leaned on the arm of his companion, 
with the other he supported himself upon his 
stick. His face, which had so broken in upon 
my abstraction, had once been handsome, but 
was now pale and emaciated in the last degree. 
There was something in connection with the 
little group which touched me strangely, and 
after passing them I returned on my steps, 
that I might gratify the interest I felt. The 
person with him was pointing to some buns 
or cakes, evidently striving to pro- 
voke his appetite. As I stood beside them, 
gazing likewise into the window, I heard her 
say,— 

“T know that will eat so nicely 
shall get one each for tea.” 


and 


toasted. I 


IDOL. 257 
ing passed these we come to a chapel, the 
Chapel of the Holy Cross; and after leaving 
this place our path leads us over a spot which 
in 1795 was the scene of a most curious 
and destructive phenomenon. ‘The conglomer- 
ate of which the mountain is formed, being 
softened by the heavy rains, a thick stream of 
mud descended from the heights, and almost 
destroyed Weggis, desolating vast tracts of fer- 
tile land, and sweeping away many houses ; no 
lives, however, were lost, as it providentially pro- 
ceeded very slowly, and so ample time was 
given for escape. The road now winds through 
cool pleasant orchards; we pass first one 
chalet, then another, then several, until we find 
that we are‘in Weggis. The Lucerne steamer 
is seen in the distance making for us, and as 
we await it under a vine-clad arbour near the 
little wooden pier, we realize that our expedi- 
tion up the Righi is now one of the treasures 


of memory. BASIL EDWARDES. 
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The young man gave a languid assent, and 
waited where he stood while his mother made 
the purchase. They then set off very slowly 
in the direction I had been taking. 

I followed them at a short distance, reflecting 
on the little scene I had witnessed, and allowing 
myself to speculate as to the condition of the 
young man who seemed so feeble and wasted. 
But as matters turned out, I had soon a full 
opportunity for satisfying my curiosity. Hap- 
pening to set his foot on some slippery sub- 
stance, he fell rather violently to the ground. 
I at once hurried to his assistance, and found 
that he had given his knee a strain which 
caused him immediate suffering. His mother 
was greatly distressed, and he only returned a 
low moaning to her anxious inquiries. It 
seemed to me that I should interfere, so I 
hailed a cab, and drove with them to their 
abode. They occupied two ill-furnished rooms 
on the second floor of a low lodging-house. 

When I had got the young man up-stairs, 
and had learnt that he already felt relief, I 
came away, having promised, in answer. to 
their invitation, that they should again see 
me. 

It has always been my belief that certain 
thoughts and feelings arise at times within the 
mind which proceed from some source apart 
from itself. And this belief has gradually 
grown stronger as I have seen to what ends I 
have been guided by these inward monitions 
and dictations. I accepted the unusual interest 
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for work of any kind, and he was obliged to 
fall back for subsistence on the savings of his 
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which I already felt in this young man as the 
sign and direction of Providence. 

The name of my new acquaintance was 
Andrew Robarts. The following particulars 
respecting his previous history I subsequently 
learned. He had been born in Scotland, but 
had passed the greater part of his life in 
London. His business had been that of an 
engraver, and so long as his health lasted he 
had been able to support himself in comfort. 
His mother was the only surviving member of 
his family, and they had long lived together. 
About a year before I met him his health gave 
way, and from that time he had gradually sunk 
under the influence of some terrible inward 
malady. At last he became completely unfit 


former life. 

The very next day I made a point of getting 
to see him. Both he and his mother thanked 
me most earnestly for the little assistance I 
had been able to render them. 

“ And it does me good,” said the young man, 
“to see your face coming in; for indeed the 
time passes slowly with me, and I have few 
visitors.” 

“Of course you have some minister who 
comes to see you?” 

“T can’t say I have. You see no one about 
here knows us; besides, we never have attended 
the Established Church. My father and 
mother were Wesleyans before me, and when- 
ever we went to any place we went to a 
Wesleyan chapel. But the chapel is a good 
piece off, and we haven’t been there since I 
took ill; and now the new preachers don’t 
know of us.” 

That they were Wesleyans I had perceived 
on first entering the room, for a copy of 
Wesley’s hymns, with some other Methodist 
books, standing on a little shelf, had caught 
my eye. 

“ Well,” I said, “I am a minister, and I 
shall be happy to visit you as often as I can.” 

Mrs. Robarts here quitted the room, and 
I was left alone with the invalid. His emaci- 
ated face informed me that he had not long to 
live; and a something in the face besides its 
emaciation informed me that he was not happy 
in view of death. I accordingly went to the 
subject of his condition at once. 

“ What does your doctor say of you? ” 

“ He says I am dying.” 

“ And do you think so yourself? ” 

“T feel it.” 

“ And what else do you feel?” 

“T scarcely know what you mean.” 

But this was evidently evasive. 


going from this state of: existence into an- 
other ?” 

“T have heard of men who did so; I do 
not.” 

“T see John Wesley’s life yonder,” I said, 
pointing to the book; “ have you read it?” 

“T have, sir.” 

“Do you remember the story of his death P ” 

“T do,” he replied. 
used to repeat these words,— 


‘I the chief of sinners am, 
But Jesus died for me.’ ”’ 


“Exactly. And that truth it was which 
made him happy. Why does not that truth 
make you happy?” 

He cast down his eyes, and did not reply. 

“Do you believe the truth?” 

“T did believe it once.’ 

“And you do not now?” 

“Not as I did then. In acertain sense I 
do believe it, but once I believed it with my 
heart.’ ; 

“You have been converted, then? ”’ 

“T have, sir,” he replied, very emphatically. 

“ And how long ago is that time?” 

“TI cannot say exactly; it is many years 
ago.” 

“May I ask you what was the means of 
your conversion ? ” 

“T don’t know that it was anything in par- 
ticular. But I was accustomed, as I have told 
you, to attend the Wesleyans.” 

“ Were your parents religious ? ” 

He looked round to make certain we were 
alone before he replied,— 

“In away. They liked religion, and went 
to chapel, but I never saw much beyond that. 
However, I had hope in my father’s death; 
for when he died it was the good time with 
me. I prayed a great deal for him.” 

“TI suppose from what you have said that 
you are in a backsliding state at present P ” 
“T am; and I know that I have been in 
that state for several years.” 

“But what reason have you for thinking 
that you were ever truly converted P” 

He looked at me for a moment, and a soft 
smile lighted his face. 

“T know I was, sir.” 

“T like to see you so certain, but I think 
you can, without difficulty, give me some proof 
that your knowledge is correct. 


“T remember that he | 


For instance, ‘: 











how did you feel with regard to sin?” 

“T felt I was very sinful myself, and it ap- 
peared to me I saw sin everywhere.” | 
“But did you experience a dislike to sin? 
Have you ever felt really grieved on account 
of having sinned, just for the reason that you 





“Do you feel happy in the thought of 


had sinned ?”’ 
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| His mother was out when I called, and he 
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‘He looked at me again with the same sofi | 
smile hovering upon his face, as if wakened | 
by some pleasing remembrance. 

“T have known all that; I understand well 
what you mean, sir.” 

“If you will permit me, I shall ask you 
further if you have ever known the meaning 
of those words of the psalmist,—‘ As the hart 
panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my 
soul after Thee, O God.’ ”’ 

“Yes, I have felt what they mean. I have 
known what it is to desire God more than 
anything in the world or beyond the world. 
At this time my soul ‘followed hard’ after 
Him, and I should have given him all the 
universe, had I possessed it, to be delivered 
from the power of sin.” 

“What you have said is very satisfactory, 
and convinces me that you have really known 
the truth. But I would ask you one question 
more: What was your view with respect to 
God’s forgiveness? Did you think He had 
forgiven you on account of anything you had 
yourself felt or done? ’ 

“Oh no, sir,” he exclaimed, almost with sur- 
prise. “I never conceived myself to be any- 
thing but a guilty sinner, and I knew God 
had forgiven me for Christ’s sake.” 

At this stage of the conversation we were 
interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Robarts. 
I perceived from an expression on the face of 
her son that he did not wish to pursue the 
subject in her presence. ‘To prevent an awk- 
ward pause I said, “ Your son has been giving 
me a little sketch of his past history.” 

“ He thinks too much about his past,’ 
replied. ‘Iam sure he has nothing much to 
charge himself with, for a better living boy I 
never knew.”’ 

“Tt is well not to have too high an opinion 
of ourselves,” I remarked. “ And I think your 
son is right in feeling that something more is 
necessary to happiness than the mere absence 
of guilt.” 

“That may be all very true,” said the 
woman; “but I don’t see how God would be 
harder to my son Andrew than I should be; 
and J have nothing against him.” 

I somehow did not feel drawn to enter into 
a discussion. So, taking out my pocket Bible, 
T read a brief passage, suitable to the point in 
question. And in my prayer I endeavoured 
to express the truths that seemed necessary 
for my two listeners. Further inquiry into 
the young man’s condition I deferred till my 
next visit. 


she 


Il. 


Two days after I again saw Andrew Robarts. 


evidently mistook my knock for hers, for his 
feeble tones exclaimed in answer,— 

“The door is not fastened, mother.” 

He was surprised to see me, and flushed 
slightly. I also noticed that he hurriedly 
placed some object in a drawer close beside 
him. In answer to my inquiries for his 
health he replied that he found himself no 
better. 

“You 
course P ” 

“Yes, sir. The dispensary doctor sometimes 
comes, but he doesn’t seem to do me any good. 
Indeed, I don’t think any doctor could do me 
good.” 

“It is happy, at least, to think that there 
is a Physician who can certainly heal the sick- 
ness of your soul; and who can also, if it be 
His will, restore your body.” 

“T suppose it is a happy thing.” 

“Do you not find it so?” 

“TI do not, sir. As I told you on Tuesday, 
[ do not enjoy religion.” 

“ But you told me on Tuesday that you had 
at one time enjoyed religion. I am exceed- 
ingly anxious to know the cause of your back- 
sliding, and the reason of your long separation 
from God.” 

He appeared embarrassed at my question, 
and replied, after some hesitation, “Is it not 
sin of one kind or another that always makes 
us forget God ?” 

“T thought it possible,” I continued, desiring 
to understand his case, in order to deal with it 
properly, “that there might have been some 
particular sin or unbelief or temptation which 
turned you from the right path.” 

He was embarrassed still more, and seemed 
still more at a loss what to say. 

“Every one has his particular failing 
answered, “and I dare say I have mine. 
that is neither here nor there just now.” 

The last words he uttered a little sharply, 
and I felt I could not push any farther in that 
direction. 

“I see you do not wish to speak to me with 
open heart, and you consequently make it 
difficult for me to speak to you. However, 
let us quit the subject of your past, and come 
to your present. I presume that you are ear- 
nestly desirous to return to God.” 

“Your presumption is wrong, sir.” 

“And are you content to remain in this 
state of sin?” I asked, withsurprise. “ Your 
health is fragile, your hold on this world but 
slight, and you acknowledge yourself unpre- 
pared for the presence of God.” 

I had perceived from his manner that he 
was annoyed with me, but I was unprepared 


have a doctor in attendance, of 


he 
But 





for his reply to my last words. 
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| any further at present. 


| by the very fact that my plainness had become 
| unpleasant to him, I left the burden of his case 
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“T beg, sir, you will not pursne this subject 
I do not believe that 
God intends his ministers to be inquisitors or 
confessors. If I open my heart to Him it is 
enough. I do not feel well, sir; and I have 
talked long enough.” 

“T am sorry, my dear sir, if I have said 
anything to hurt you. But I assure you I 
have only been seeking your good. However, 
I shall not make you talk any more to-day. 


Perhaps you would have no objection to a little |) 


reading and prayer?” 
“TJ should rather not; I feel done up.” 
“Very well. I trust you will be stronger 
when I next see you.” 


“T think, sir, you need not trouble yourself |! 


to call on me again. I thank you very much| 
for your kindness, but I do not think your 
visits will be useful to me.” 

“T should be very sorry to thrust myself 
upon you, and I should be perfectly content if 
I knew that some other minister would visit 
you.” 

“Thank you, I feel as well without any. I 
have my Bible here, and I can read it if I 
wish.” 

I shook hands with him, and in leaving gave 
him mycard. “Thatis my address; if at any 
future time you desire to see me I shall only 
be too glad.” 

As I walked homewards I meditated on the 
incidents of my visit, and on the strange cha- 
racter with which I had been thrown into con- 
tact. That he had once been a disciple of 
Christ I could not for a moment doubt. I was 
also convinced from the results of my last 
interview that some particular sin had been 
the occasion of his fall. Moreover, I concluded 
that this sin was yet in possession of his heart, 
and yet held his heart against God. 

With a consciousness that I had done my 
duty, which consciousness was rendered deeper 


where we are privileged to lay all our burdens. 


Il. 


fearful havoc since I had seen him, and the 
movement he made betrayed his increased 
weakness. 

“TI wonder you have come to see me at all, 
sir, after the way I treated you when you were 
here last.” 

“Do not trouble yourself, my friend, by 
thinking of that any more. It only troubled 
me on your account, and since you feel sorry 
for it, it is all I desire.” 

“The evil spirit got possession of me that 
day, and made me proud andirritable. [assure 
you I am grieved for it, and I have not had an 
hour’s peace since. You forgive me, sir,?”’ 

“ With all my heart ; I beg you again not to 
trouble yourself any further about it. But 
why do you wish to see me to-day ?” 

“Twish for one reason to ask your forgive- 
ness; and beside that I wanted to talk with you. 
Look at'me, do you not think I am dying ?” 

“You seem very poorly.” 

“T am exceedingly unhappy in my mind, sir, 
and I have been more unhappy since your visit 
than I ever was before.” 

“ How did my visit produce unhappiness ?”’ 

“T can hardly tell you,” he said, with a little 
hesitation. 

I immediately perceived that we had come to 
the root of the matter again, and his changed 
demeanour led me to hope a better result than 
I had before experienced. 

“ Now, my dear young friend, I purpose to 
speak to you very candidly, for I am persuaded 
it is this you most want. I desire only to 
benefit you. Will you answer the questions I 
am going to put P” 

He raised his blue eyes and fixed them on 
me, as if he were more desirous to read my 
heart than I was to read his. Then he uttered 
a low “ yes.” 

“T have carefully considered your case, and 
I think I understand it. Is it not true that 
years ago some sinful affection crept in between 
you and God?” 

His eyes were bent upon the ground. A 
long silence followed, which I would not break. 
Finally he broke it with another low “ yes.” 

“ And is it not true that the same affection 





Two weeks passed, and so fixed was the im- 
pression on my mind that I should again have 
to do with Andrew Robarts, that I was in the 
position of waiting for a summons. At. last 
that summons came. One morning early the 
following note was left at my house :— 

“ Dear Srr,—If you can forgive my rudeness 
to you, it will give me great happiness. I am 
worse than I was, and I long very much to see 
you. Respectfully yours,—A. Roxsarts ” 

I set out at once. On entering the room I 
noticed at a glance that his disease had made 





| has stood in the same place during the years 
‘that have passed? Many a time the choice has 
‘again risen before you, this or God! and each 
| time you have preferred the lower, widened the 
| distance between God and you, and increased 
| your own misery. Is it not so?” 

| Again the low “ yes.” 

“ And once more I question you. That evil 
affection has kept its place till the present hour. 
To the present hour your will has not been 
sufficiently strong to decide against it and to 
reject it. You are still consciously sinning 
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against God, and by that sin shutting Him 
out from your heart.” 

As I concluded these words he was too 
much overcome to reply. He covered his face 
with his hands, and a trembling seized on his 
feeble frame. He remained so long in this 
condition that I commenced speaking again. 

“To-day, my friend, it is once more open to 
you to make choice between the earthly and 
the heavenly love. Withall my powers I would 
endeavour to persuade you to decide resolutely 
for God. I have no desire to pry into the se- 
crets of your heart. As you told me the other 
day, I should be neither a confessor nor an in- 
quisitor. 
your past history, I shall therefore make no 
inquiry. All I do is to urge upon you the ne- 
cessity of making a solemn stand this very 
day. This is the prayer, which by God’s help 
I would seek to waken in your heart :— 


“¢The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’'er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from Thy throne, 
And worship only Thee.’”’ 


The young man continued in the same posi- 
tion, giving quiet vent to deep emotion. 

“Oh, sir, I cannot tell you what I have suf- 
fered.” 

“ Sin always brings suffering.” 

“T believe that; but I have suffered in a 
peculiar degree.” 

“ Perhaps you say that because you do not 
know the cases of others.” 

“T cannot believe that very many have suf- 
fered like me. 
for an earthly happiness, and yet did not enjoy 
that earthly happiness, so I was left desolate, 
and for years past I have been desolate. Oh! 
you do not know how much I have suffered, 
Look at this white hand, and this wasted 
check, and see the result of all. My heart has 
been worn out, and that has in turn worn out 
my body. I havelosteverything. Leligion is 
gone, and earthly happiness is 
is gone, and now life is almost gone; it is all a 
wreck and a misery.” 


“Do not excite yourself thus I beseech you; | 


you will be quite knocked up. There is no use 
in dwelling upon the past; it is in the present 
we must chiefly live, and we must concern our- 
selves with the duty that each hour brings to 
us. Your duty in this present hour is clear. 


Hear the words of God’s prophet at once ex- | 


horting you to that duty, and comforting you to 


fulfil it: ‘Come, and let us return unto the} 


Lord: for He hath torn, and He will heal us; 
He hath smitten, and He will bind us up.” 

“ You ask me, sir, to do what I have stciven 
in vain to do for long enough. I don’t think 





With respect to the particulars of 


I gave up the happiness of God 


gone, and health | 





|that I ever again shall know what I once 


knew.” 

I spent some time longer in enforcing what 
I had already said, impressing upon him the 
necessity of earnest prayer, with the assistance 
of God’s Spirit, and in uniting my supplica- 
tions with his own that he might be led again 
to the foot of the cross. He appeared so 
} exhausted at the close of our interview that I 
| was almost frightened in taking leave of him. 


Iy. 


A pressure of other duties prevented me from 
visiting Andrew Robarts for several days. 
But his case was often upon my mind, and 
| was as often the subject of my prayers. At 
‘last I found myself one morning ready to 
istart for his house, when at the moment a 
|letter from him was placed in my hands. It 
was of considerable length, and the following 
| presents the substance of its contents :— 
| “TIT have been longing to see you each day, 
}and have feared that you were ill when you 
| did not call. It occurs to me now to write to 
| you, for I desire greatly to let you know the 
state of my mind. I think, with God’s help, I 
have been enabled to take your advice, and to 
| give myself again to Him. I have experienced 
|a peace since I saw you to which I have been 
| for years a stranger, and which seems some- 
| thing like a return of my former happy mo- 
; ments. Oh, how miserable do we make our- 
| selves when we prefer anything to God, or set 
|up any idol on His throne! I have set up an 
idol on His throne, and have worshipped it 
|for years instead of Him; I want now to be 
' certain that I have really cast down and broken 
‘that idol. I know it is hard for you in the 
| midst of your engagements to find time for a 
poor creature like me; but as soon as you can 
| spare an hour it will give me inexpressible joy 
| to see you.” 

Having read the letter I set out for his 
abode. I found him weaker and more worn, 
but there was a light on his face which was 
jnew to me. After some introductory words I 
| hastened to the chief subject of my visit. 

“ Your letter this morning greatly delighted 
me.” 

“T knew it. would, sir; I have been eyen 
happier since I wrote to you. I feel now my 
| mind is made up for ever.” 
| You have a firm trust that God has for- 
given you your backslidings ? ” 

“T believe He has, sir. Somehow I learned 
of old so rich a lesson of His forgiveness, and 
gained such a conception of His love, that it 
never gives me much difficulty to believe He 
has forgiven. My stumblingblock all along 
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| drawer beside him, and took from it a little 
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has not lain in a difficulty to believe, but in an 
unwillingness to yield to God. After you left 
me the other day I set myself more seriously 
to the task of self-examination and praye) 
than I had done for a long time. I felt that 1 
received the Holy Spirit as I asked for Him. 
Then it became easy to submit, and then it 
became easy to believe.” 

“T feel very thankful to God that you have 
been brought into this state of mind.” 

“Tt seems strange to me, sir, how I could 
have ever acted otherwise than as I am now 
doing. Lying awake last night I pondered 
over everything, and oh, how paltry those things 
appeared which came for so long a time be- 
tween me and God! But now I can say, ‘ My 
heart is fixed.’” 

“ Be not too confident ; you are nothing now 
more than you ever were, excepting as the 
Spirit of God dwells in you.” 

“T feel that, sir; and I have resolved to put 
myself in every possible way out of the reach 
of temptation, that the wretched little portion 
of my life which remains may be spent al- 


He here stretched out his hand to the 


paper packet which he opened. It contained 
letters and a small photograph in a case. 
Without looking at the photograph he handed 
it over to me. The picture was that of a 
young girl of considerable beauty. 

“What is this?” I asked. 

“That is the idol, sir, which I have wor- 
shipped for seven years.” 

“Enis 1" 

“ Yes, that has been my idol. Ten thousand 
times during the day and during the night have 
I looked upon that picture, and each look added 
a new link to the chain that bound me.” 

“You surprise me exceedingly,” I said, 
gazing on the emaciated face with the scarlet 
spot burning on each cheek. 


I knew all this, but yet I could not help my- 
self. I endeavoured in vain to say nay to the 
sinful affection. But why need I pursue the 
story longer? You know the result. I lost 
my happiness, I gradually neglected religion 
altogether, till at last I almost feared to enter a 
place of worship on account of the awful re- 
morse and goading of conscience which religious 
truth awakened. This is my history from then 
till now.” 

“ But you did not marry this person ?” 

“No,” he replied, and a shuddering came 
over him which he vainly endeavoured to re- 
press. “I loved her with all my capacity for 
loving, but she, as I afterwards learned, was 
careless about me. We were engaged and 
were about to be married, when a better offer 
came to her than I could make. One morning 
I heard, without any previous intimation, that 
she had married another. That period, sir, 
was the commencement of my illness. Till 
then I had been as strong as any man, but 
sorrow seemed to suck away my life. Oh, 
God is a jealous God! If we sin against Him, 
He punishes us fearfully ; but it is all that we 
may return and permit Him to be kind to us 
again. Yes, sir, she left me, and she mar- 
ried another. Soon afterwards they went to 
America, and I have known nothing of her 
since. But still my sin against God continued, 
and it grew even deeper than it had been 
before. Though all holy things forbade me to 
love her as the wife of another man, I could 
not cease to love her. That picture has been 
the never-ceasing companion of my sin. And 
these few letters, written in the days when I 
regarded her as my future wife, I have read a 
thousand times; but now, by God’s grace, all 
that is over.” 
“T am very much obliged to you for having 
thus opened your heart to me.” 
“TI should rather thank you, sir, for caring 
forme. And indeed it was God who put the 


“ You, sir, are the first to whom I have ever | orange peel on the pathway that night which 


opened my mind on this subject. My mother 
knows nothing or little about it. An earthly 
love has separated me from the love of Christ. 
It is now seven years since I first saw that 


made me slip and brought me to know you, 
I think under the providence of God I shall 
slip from that orange peel into heaven.” 

We had some further conversation concern- 


person; I remember the day I met her; at| ing the state of his soul, and I saw no reason 
that time my heart was completely consecrated | whatever to doubt that he was truly given up 


to Christ, and all my joy was in His service. 


to God. When I spoke of going away he 


I lived for the purpose of doing good. But] said,— 


‘let him that standeth take heed lest he fall.’ 


“T have one request to make of you. Will 


The sight of that face wakened a new love in| it be asking too much?” 


my heart. From the first I felt it was a guilty 
love, for my conscience told me that the object 


“T am willing to do a great deal for you.” 
“When you leave me this morning, will 


of my affections would not be a suitable wife} you not pass over Westminster Bridge on your 
for one who wished to live for the kingdom of | way back ?” 


Ged. She was light and worldly, and only 


“T shall.” 





cared for fashion and frivolity. 1 saw all this, 


“In the middle of Westminster Bridge, and 
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on the right-hand side as you face the Par-|be right. The devil scarcely ever comes to 
liament Houses, I first met and first spoke to|trouble me; and even my own evil heart I 
her. Will you, sir, take this picture and these | can commit to God.” 
letters, the last of her I possess, and in that “It is He alone,” I said, “ who can make us 
place throw them over into the river?” meet for partaking the inheritance.” 
I promised to do as he requested, and a| “Long ago there was a thought which 
quarter of an hour later I fulfilled my promise.| used to give me a great deal of trouble. I 
Although I saw him several times after-| wondered how it was that souls were thus 
wards he never again made direct allusion to| made meet. I saw Christians living and dying 
this subject. around me, and I could not help feeling that 
/as they left this world they were not fit for a 
pure heaven.” 
His death now drew on apace, but no one| “And lias this thought ceased to trouble 
ever waited in view of death with greater! you now?” 
patience and serenity. There was but one) “TIt has. It is as much a mystery as ever, 
thought which flung a shadow of darkness | but I am now content to leave it a mystery. 
over his soul, and that concerned his past | I lie here very near to death, and I feel myself 
life. To his long period of backsliding he | altogether sinful, and unworthy of the presence 
made frequent allusion, and often with tears.|of God. Seven years of spiritual education 








Vv. 





“My wasted life!” he would exclaim, “my have been lost, and while in this world I have | 


wasted life!” scarcely made any advance in conformity to 
“But you may be sure,” I said on one occa- | the image of Christ. But I thank God that 
sion, “that wasted as it is, God will make I have no fear. I do not know how it will be 
some use of it. He gathers up the fragments | with me, or what awaits me beyond the grave. 
that nothing may be lost.” | But I resign myself in perfect confidence to 
“There is a little comfort in thinking that,” | the love of God.” 
he replied ; “ but oh, what a wreck sin has made In this state of mind he continued till his 
in my life! but for sin I might to-day have! death. His end could not have been called 
been strong and healthy; and with my heart triumphant, as that expression is usually under- 
full of the love of God, might have been! stood. There was no outburst, no clamour, no 
spending myself for the good of others. How swelling of song or of joy. But instead, there 
much might have been done even with the! was that calm tranquillity which seemed the 
few talents that God committed to me! but’ ideal of those words of the prophet, “Thou 
my talents have been worse than buried.” wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is 
“Yet you know what the apostle said about stayed on Thee.” 
forgetting the things that were behind. To a So ended a life which, although it failed in 
certain degree it is right we should even many important respects, could never be 
forget our sins. Let us leave them with Gud, rightly called a failure. In many Various 
and let us chiefly concern ourselves to press| ways God carries on in this world the school- 
forward to that which is before.” ing of His children; and to human eyes much 
On each occasion that I visited him his) is slipping back and slipping down which is in 
apprehension of religious truth seemed deeper | reality a part of and essential to our progress. 
and more heartfelt. His soul appeared to be/ He who in this world so awfully forsook his 
quietly settling down in more tranquil peace.| Gud may, through the infinite mercy of that 
His faith in God increased, enabling him to| God, yet find his very backslidings freshen 
behold the future without fear or distrust.| the vitality of his life. But these are subjects 
“T feel very calm,” he once said; “so calm! concerning which we know little, and should 
indeed that I sometimes ask myself if all can| say even less than we know. 
WADE ROBINSON. 






















































Tat taste ought never to command any sym- | 
pathy which delights in opening to the light of | 
to-day those records of crime that disgraced 
the past. Usually it is better to allow the 
darker characteristics of bygone times to re- 
main covered in the archives of oblivion. But 
as all rules have exceptions, indulgence may 
be claimed for the story we desire to narrate ; 
because it is one of those events of domestic 
history which, once serving as a theme for 
universal discussion, has not had the shades of 
its original mystery penetrated by the curious 
of subsequent years. About fifty separate 
publications relate to the story of Elizabeth 
Canning. There are also several hundred pages 
on the same subject in the State Trials. 

The town of Enfield, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, has not greatly altered in general 
appearance since the year 1753. At that date 
the parish attracted the national attention, on 
account of having become associated with a 
very remarkable tragedy or imposture. The 
Manor House, famous from having been one 
of Elizabeth’s hunting lodges, still remains 
intact. The church, the ancient school-house, 
and the “ George Inn,” are also standing much | 
as they were a century ago. The windings of 
the New River add picturesqueness to this 
neighbourhood, also attractive on account of 
the memories which are awakened by a quiet 
stroll through its quiet lanes. Charles Lamb 
was once an Enfield resident, and there also 
the elder Disraeli spent his youth. Even the | 
railway station has an interest of its own; its 
antiquated brickwork and curious carving 
showing it must once have been the home of a 
substantial family in olden times. The thickly | 
scattered mansions, with high garden walls 
and alarm-bells, carry back our thoughts to 
the age of Pope and Addison. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century | 
there lived at Aldermanbury Postern, London, 
a family of the name of Canning. The father, 
a common sawyer, had recently died, leaving 

four children, and the near 
This good woman bravely 
bore her troubles; and, by continuing the | 








| 
| 
} 
| 


his widow with 
prospect of a fifth. 


sawing business, creditably supported herself 
and dependants. | their station the Can- 
nings were worthy people, and Elizabeth, the 
eldest 
and industrious 
of, 


ance from her 


daughter, was considered to be modest 
This girl, at the time we are 
writing lived in service only a few doors’ 
dist 

On Mond sy afternoon, the first day of 1753, 
of 


mother's home 


few how leave ab 


Elizabeth obtained 
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five feet high, eighteen years of age, 


and leather shoes 








ABETH CANNING. 


sence, ostensibly for the purpose of paying a 
New Year’s visit to some relatives living near 
Rosemary Lane, and she prolonged her stay 
till a few minutes past nine in the evening. 
In those days London streets were unsafe after 
nightfall; and on this particular occasion ordi- 
nary danger was enhanced by darkness, the 
moon being only two days old. On her home- 
ward journey the maiden was accompanied by 
her friends as faras Houndsditch. Afterwards 
she proceeded alone ; but a month elapsed be- 
fore her friends again heard of her whereabouts. 
What really happened during that mysterious 
interval is not known. For the time being the 
case became the leading theme of popular dis- 
cussion and the occasion of widespread excite- 
ment. The controversy stirred up bitter par- 
tisan passions, and divided the nativn into 
opposite factions, between whom a dispute of 
but rarely paralleled violence was maintained, 
both sides rejoicing in possessing adherents of 
great eminence in their several professions. 
Elizabeth’s sudden disappearance created 
considerable consternation within the circle of 
her family and acquaintance. Scarch 
made in every direction. Advertisements were 
inserted in newspapers and placed upon church 
doors. Even prayers to God that the missing 
girl might safely return were publicly offered. 


was 


A conjurer was also consulted, who liberally 
repaid so flattering a recognition of his pre- 
science by prophesying speedy restoration. 
The following advertisement is copied from 
the Daily Advertiser for Saturday, January 
6th, 
went from 
and Bishopsgate on Monday last, the 
| instant, between nine and ten o’clock: 

ever can give any account where she is shall 
have two guineas reward, to be paid by Mrs. 
Canning, a sawyer, in Aldermanbury Postern, 
which will be a great satisfaction to her mother. 
| She is fresh-coloured, pitted with the small- 
pox, has a high forehead, light eyebrows, about 


Elizabeth Canning 
Houndsditch 

Ist 
Who- 


~* Whereas 
home between 


1750 — 


her 


well set, 


had on a masquerade stutl gown, a black petti- 
coat, a white chip hat bound round with green, 
a white apron and handkerchief, blue stockings, 


Vote It is supposed tl 


she was forcibly taken away by me evi 
posed persons, as she was heard to shi it 
in a hackney coach in Bishopsgate Sw If 
the coachman remembers anything of the affa 
by giving an account as above he shall b 
handsomely rewarded for his trouble: 

The my tery was i degree le 
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the 29th of January. The City thoroughfares 
were growing quiet after the day’s business. | 
Only few pedestrians showed themselves | 
abroad; for respectable citizens avoided walk- 
ing the town after dusk, and even apprentices | 
preferred the comforts of the kitchen fire before | 
dangers without. One of Mrs, Canning’s | 
sawyers was closing the premises, but had} 
scarcely fastened the last shutter, when he | 
was startled by a strange object which slow ly | 
approached. This form, as it deliberately | 
crossed the threshold, resembled an apparition 
direct from the grave, with its head bound 
with a napkin. In this pale and exhausted | 
being the youth recognised the missing daugh- 
ter of his mistress. Her family received the 
fugitive as one raised from the dead. Over- 
come by the shock of sudden recognition, the 
mistress sank insensible upon the floor. Al- 
though so late on a winter night, the news 
spread fast, and the house soon became filled 
with inquisitive neighbours anxious to share 
the common excitement. 

Elizabeth proceeded to explain that after hay- 
ing parted from her uncle and aunt at the end of 
Houndsditch, she advanced to Moorfields, and 
was there assaulted by two men, who robbed her 
of hat, apron, gown, and money. A blow in the 
face prevented her raising any alarm, besides 
bringing on a kind of fit, to which Canning was 
subject, through a ceiling once having fallen 
upon her head. After several hours of uncon- 
scious travel she revived, to find herself upon an 
unknown road, and in custody of the ruffians 
above mentioned. On finding their charge could 
walk unaided, the men used oaths and curses 
to urge her forward. Immediate 
a certain stream which passed their route, the 
party entered a mean cottage—the habitation 
of several persons, old and young, the women 
including an old gipsy with a coarse counte- 
nance, and of a repulsive bearing, whom one of 





ly after passing 


the men called ‘“ Mother,” as he told her he 
had brought a girl from Moorfields. ‘he 
crone asked Canning if she would go their 
way,—that “ way” of course being understood 
to include a life of profligate dishonesty. When 
this overture was indignantly refused, the 
woman fetched a knife, and cut the fastenings 
of her prisoner’s stays. One of the men at 
the same time took her cap, and with his 
comrade then left the cottage About an hour 
after this the gipsy, with insulting violence, 
forced Canning into a kind of hay-lof 1 com 
ortlees room furnished with iber, and som 
tte n one corner, wh w i he erved 
ra bed, had not the horrb tevt Chia ) ! 
i dead man forbidden he i Daylig 
ered to her som ' pines 


tpt y, a 


| during the space of four weeks. 
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the exception of a penny pie she happened to 
have with her, these provisions, Canning de- 
clared, sufficed for the sustaining of nature 
At the com- 
mencement of her imprisonment the captive 
had been emphatically assured that any at- 
tempt at escape or raising an alarm would 
entail the penalty of her life. The monotony 
of confinement had been lightened by peeping 
at Chingford Hill through a crazy shutter. 
During her stay in the loft she never commu- 


| nicated with the inmates of the cottage; but 
on a certain day she was troubled at observing 


two glistening eyes looking upon her through 
a crevice. The bread and water were spent 
on the 29th of January, the day of her escape 
—effected by descending from the window 
into the field below. Taking a circuitous 
route into the highway, which she knew to be 
the Hertford Road, from having observed the 
passing coach, she travelled for six hours with- 
out halting, fearing that the very householders 
might prove her enemies. She reached Alder- 
manbury at a quarter past ten in the evening 
of Monday, the 29th of January. 

Canning’s return, in the deplorable con- 
dition described, naturally awakened the sym- 
pathy of her own kindred—a feeling which 
rapidly extended to the general public. When 
the newspapers published the details, the nar- 
rative produced an outburst of indignation 
throughout The excitement of the 
town was at length caught up by the country, 
and the late servant girl became a chief object 
People grew impatient to 
see wretches brought to justice who upon such 
a fragile victim had inflicted unparalleled in- 
In the meantime subscriptions were 


London. 


of popular interest. 


dignities. 
raised, for the double object of succouring the 
injured and of punishing the guilty. 

It is remarkable that during this time of 
excitement failed to any in- 
telligible to what had really 
happened. She supposed her late prison to 
have been situated upon the Hertford Road; 
but could to no exact locality. Her 
friends debated the best 
means of proceeding with the investigation. 


Canning give 


statement as 


point 


now anxiously on 
Vainly did the examiners question the sufferer, 
till an ingenious suggested that the 


house of “M Enfield Wash, 


bystander 
Wells,” at 


tLner 


must be the fatal spot, the place being of bad 
repute, and situated upon the Hertford Road. 
This reasoning Canning supported by con- 
fessing she had heard mentioned the name of 
W r Wi TY business was thus far 
ed d widow, whose hush | had 
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266 
alderman.. Her evidence, which corresponded 
in effect with her original story, was now 
written down. She was also examined by 
Henry Fielding, then at the zenith of his 
literary fame, and Justice of the Peace for 
Middlesex. On these several occasions Can- 
ning’s statements did not exactly agree in 
every particular, a circumstance which after- 
wards served as a groundwork on which to 
base the indictment for perjury preferred against 
her. 

Warrants were speedily issued for appre- 
hending “ Mother Wells ’’ and the gipsy, Mary 
Squires. 


THE MYSTERY OF ELIZABETH CANNING. 





To make all sure, a party, including | 





account. As an eye-witness.of the transactions 
she had been cautioned “not to make a clack 
of it.” She even supplemented these state- 
ments by speaking of the alarm Canning’s 
escape occasioned. 

Then there were two young gipsies, Fortune 
Natus and Judith his wife, who at the time of 
the alleged outrage were lodging with Mrs. 
Wells. Both declared they had neither seen 
nor heard of the complainant. until the day on 
which she was carried to Enfield. Virtue Hall 
voluntarily interrupted the latter witnesses. 
The evidence of the man had been agreed on 
beforehand. This thoroughly aroused the in- 


Canning, made an excursion to Enfield Wash|dignation of the spectators, and they raised a 
on the first of February, for the purpose of|clamour for Hall’s committal for trial. 


identifying suspected persons and of inspecting 
the premises. Some there were who, while 
doubting the truth of Canning’s relation, did 
not fail to observe that she, who had so lately 
reached her home an exhausted skeleton, oc- 
cupied on this occasion an uncomfortable out- 
side seat, while strong men lolled at their ease 
within the carriage. This journey afforded so 
little satisfaction to certain who undertook it, 
that they voluncarily retired from the prosecu- 
tion. Canning’s own behaviour, and the sias- 
picious bearing of others, tended to impress 
such observers that the whole affair was an 
imposture.. Mary Squires—so went the com- 
mon report—had been identified before her 
| accusers caught sight of her face. Questions 
were put to Canning respecting the shape and 
contents of the apartment, the prospect from 








| difficulties. 





| absence. 


Public interest in these particulars daily 
strengthened. As circumstances grew more 
puzzling and mysterious, the more eager 
became the desire of the populace to solve their 
The efforts of Canning’s friends 
to preserve for her an unsullied character were 
aided by the Daily Advertiser, while the In- 
spectoy supported her opponents. In the 
meantime doubts common to both sides could 
not in any degree be dispelled. The acumen 
of editors, lawyers, ministers of state, or even 
of the monarch himself, were completely defied. 
If the girl’s relation were proved false, that 
alone would not diminish the mystery, since 
hospitals and prisons, and places likely and 
unlikely, had been searched during her strange 
In such a place as the Fleet prison, 
then a receptacle for all grades of villains, it 


the window, &c., which would have instructed | appeared not improbable that some clue to the 


the most simple as to what answers were 
desired. 

The women were formally taken before a 
magistrate, who committed them for trial,— 
one on the charge of keeping a disorderly 


secret might be obtained. In that famous 
rendezvous, reduced sharpers, decayed ex- 
quisites, and ruined parsons, encouraged one 
another in vice, and passed their hours in 
drunken carousals. The pastors, on sinking 


house, the other fur the then capital offence of|to the level of profligates, prized theology and 


stealing a pair of stays. The accounts state 
that on her return to London Canning con- 
tinued for several weeks in a prostrate con- 
dition, and only gradually recovered her ac- 
customed strength. 

A young woman of the name of Virtue Hall, 
a late lodger with Mrs. Wells, was likewise 
examined by Henry Fielding. 
she persisted in asserting her ignorance of the 
matter, and she manifested considerable emotion 
at the ruin which so suddenly had scattered 
the household. The eminent novelist, harshly 


construing the girl’s agitation into sham and‘ 


| obstinacy, threatened to punish her behaviour 
by a committal. 
| influenced the timid Virtue Hall till apparently 


| she gave evidence endangering the lives of|the cause of their client. 
others, merely to insure her own safety. Hall | 
now proceeded to corroborate on oath Canning’s 





ome 


For six hours| were entangled in life-long ruin. 





clean linen less than beer and tobacco. These 
men employed others more debased than them- 
selves to prowl about neighbouring streets, 
to entice the unwary into accepting a Fleet 
clergyman’s services ,in tying the hymeneal 
knot. When the laws allowed these things to 
thrive unchecked, numbers by such means 
But none of 
the then disgraceful haunts supplied any evi- 
dence as to the truth or falsehood of Canning’s 
story, and the forthcoming trial appeared to 
be the event alone likely to afford any further 
satisfaction. 

The trial took place on the 21st of February. 


By such means Fielding| Apparently strong was the case for the prose- 


Romance and youth united to plead 
A girl of eighteen, 
and the heroine of such a story, could not fail 
favourably to prejudice the court, as she had 


cution. 
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THE MYSTERY OF 
The height. 
talents of the defending counsel were exercised and to exert an opposing influence, there were 


at 


already won the sympathy of the public. 





on behalf of two old women, one of whom bore 
a disreputable character, while the other 


belonged to a despised race. The gipsy was 
not only the ugliest member of her species ; 
she was the unsightliest member of her sex 
the spectators had ever beheld. 

Canning entered the crowded court on this 


trying occasion with many winning signs of 


maidenly modesty and of injured innocence. | 
She reiterated the evidence already before the 
nation:—At the moment of attack in Moor- | 
fields nobody was near to render assistance. 
Thence, by violence, accompanied by harsh 
words, was she urged onward to Enfield Wash. 
The pitcher from which she had drunk, and | 
the garment that served her while travelling 
homeward, were both prodnced. The window | 
she had escaped through was ten feet from 
the ground. Her ear having been torn while 
passing out had bled during the walk to 
London. 
on, fearful lest ene. 28s were lurking behind. 
Several persons witnessed to the truth of these 
particulars. There was one exception. 
that the old gipsy, as an itinerant trader, 
at his hostelry on the first night of the new 
year, and that she was accompanied by her 
son and daughter. Notwithstanding this con- 


Heedless of fatigue she had hastened | 


A! 
man from Abbotsbury, in Dorsetshire, testified | 
slept | 
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To turn it into a contrary direction, 


not wanting at the proper season the necessary 
agents. The Inspectov newspaper for the 9th 
of March, in reviewing the case, strongly con- 
troverted Canning’s account, and. the seem- 
‘ingly conclusive arguments used by the 
journalist produced immediate and marked 
effect. The ranks of Canning’s supporters 
| visibly thinned, and subscriptions on behalf of 
| her cause suddenly diminished. This alarm- 
| ing change moved her party to do their best 
to avert a catastrophe. Their wishes were 
promoted by Fielding’s pamphlet on “The Clear 
State of the Case.” The celebrity of Fielding 
infusing new interest into the controversy, the 
first edition of his essay was sold in a few 
| days. Numbers who, confounded by conflict- 
ing evidence, had halted between two opinions 
ate wavered no longer. They had doubted 
Canning’s innocence; but now a severer ordeal 
than hanging for wretches like the prisoners 
| suddenly became a desideratum. The languish- 
| in the ascendant; for the author of “Tom 
Jones ” and “ Amelia ”"—a very Coeur-de-Lion 
in literary chivalry—had entered the arena 
| and scorn on the first challenger of Canning’s 
fame. 
This once famous pamphlet commences by 
Our statutes 


tradictory ev idence, the jury found the prisoner | }eulogizing British institutions. 
guilty. Mary Squires received sentence of|the author thinks, are so strong a bulwark 
death; to “ Mother Wells” was awarded thé |aqninat tyranny, that the united wisdom of 
milder discipline of six months’ imprisonment | man could not imagine anything superior. 
with branding. 

This result of the trial failed in repr easing | |his opponents for presuming to further their 
The number of sympa- | |cause by means which he was employing in 
thizers with the injured parties, as many con. | his ewn. He next collects what he deems 
sidered them, largely increased while the/strong arguments against the probability of 
Canningites were everywhere manifesting their | Canning’s account, all of which he proceeds to 
triumph. The news rapidly travelled downj|answer in detail to his own satisfaction. 
the great roads out of London. Country/ Fielding thinks it unlikely that a simple 
gentlemen received from town friends such | maiden “would endeavour to implicate innocent 
intelligence as those agents could collect about | | persons ; and even after successfully inventing 


public excitement. 





Canning’s affair. In the capital the late | her fable, she would have quailed before those 
housemaid was the heroine of the hour./dignitaries of the law by whom she was 
confronted. 


Some gentlemen at White’s Coffee-house sub- A considerable lawyer of that 
scribed thirty pounds, which with manyjear supposed Fielding’s arguments to be 
congratulations they presented to Canning | quite unanswerable. 

in person. Ballad-mongers vociferated ner Pamphlets now fast followed one after the 
praises at street corners. Even the high-born | other, each in turn to be eagerly read, and to 
and the polite thought it not degrading to | have its merits weighed by coffee-house news- 
honour so brave a defender of law and} | mongers. Persons were deep in the case, who 
virtue. ‘The last dying speech” of the | only a month before would have classed 


with poised lance, threatening to visit defeat |: 


While defending his heroine, Fielding blamed | 


| 
crone, whose physical deformity had contri-/ among trifles all things separate from stocks | 


buted to her ruin, was duly prepared. The | and shares. Books and prints crowded the 





very witnesses who had testified to her inno- booksellers’ windows of London and West- 
minster; of these some were as true to life as | 
others were 


cence was threatened with vengeance. 
But this tide of prosperity soon reached its contemporary art could supply, 
' 
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ing cause revived. Again was Canning’s cause | 
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allegorical; and one portrays the gipsy in 
mid-air, seated upon a broom-stick en route for 
Abbotsbury. Friendships of years’ standing 
were rudely ended, because of difference of 
opinion respecting this dispute; neighbourly 
harmony was transformed into enmity. In 
London, unmistakable signs were manifest 
that the controversy would assume political 
significance. Familiar distinctions—Whig 
and Tory—were threatened with temporary 
oblivion, while rivals marshalled themselves in 
the opposing forces of Canningites and Egyp- 
tians. On either side were those too proud to 
suppose their judgment could be at fault, 
while others, too indolent to form an opinion 
of their own, followed their leaders. The 
adherents of either side zealously defended 
their party, and manifested but little charity 
towards opponents ; because the lower orders 
chiefly sympathized with Canning, the tap- 
rooms of the town resounded with coarse 
tributes to her worth. The excitement height- 
ened as reports, such as commonly find 
wings at such times, gained currency. One 
man, the people were told, had been molested 
near Edmonton by ruffians, who threatened 
his life on mistaking him for another who had 
witnessed against the gipsy. Another rumour 
declared that a party of horsemen, on the 
northern road, were ready to fire the farm- 
steads around Enfield if Mary Squires were 
hanged. The authorities sufficiently heeded 
these reports to offer rewards for the appre- 
hension of the offenders. 

From this stage the Lord Mayor, Sir C. 
Gascoyne, becomes a principal actor in the 
proceedings. After thoroughly studying the 
evidence of both sides he evinced intense dis- 
satisfaction at the result of the late trial. 
Earnest desires to rescue what he considered 
to be the innocent victims of a wicked con- 
spiracy stimulated his diligent search after 
truth. It had already been affirmed on oath 
that on New Year’s night the gipsy party 
had slept in a distant town. The object of 
the Lord Mayor was to establish this testi- 
mony; and this was rendered less difficult by 
the remarkable features of Mary Squires. 
After once seeing her, none ever forgot the 
figure of this remarkable woman. The skin 
of her long, thin face resembled tanned 
leather, her under lip was nearly as thick as 
a baby’s arm, her nose was of enormous size, 
and her eyes were full and dark. Such was 
the countenance which never failed indelibly 
to impress its image upon the mind of every 
beholder. 

On receiving instructions from London the 
vicar of Abbotsbury, assisted by his church- 


a mass of evidence which promised to prove 
the falsshood of Canning’s narative. Witnesses 
appeared before local magistrates, and volun- 


tarily made affirmation in favour of the || 


prisoners. These exertions on behalf of mise- 
rable criminals provoked the opposition of the 
Canningite faction, who desiring to see the 
gipsy quietly hanged, greeted the new evidence 
with contemptuous derision. One old woman 
of eighty had simply been mistaken for another 
old woman of eighty. The people and vicar 
of Abbotsbury were furiously denounced—the 
town was nothing better than a retreat for 
smugglers and a colony of thieves. Sir C. 
Gascoyne was assailed with a coarseness not 
tolerated in our day west of Billingsgate. He 
and his friends were ferocious wolves and 
poisonous toads—allies in the business of in- 
juring an inoffensive maiden. This declaration 
was spiritedly replied to by the opposite party, 
and principally through the agency of Dr. 
Hill. Canning’s relation was a waking dream 
—the reverie of an idiot. So far from its being 
true that only artless innocence could have 
given such a story, it bore proof of its being a 
fool’s invention, for the girl’s plain features 
and unaccomplished bearing would never have 
tempted crime. In repelling these assaults 
some forcible arguments were used. Canning 
bore a good character for modesty and in- 
dustry, and her alleged sudden fall from 
virtue was opposed to the testimony of 
analogy and contrary to nature. 

In the midst of this confusion and quarrel- 
ling the Lord Mayor laid before George the 
Second his petition on behalf of Mary Squires. 
As a result, the postponement of her sentence 
for six weeks was followed by a free and un- 
conditional pardon. This reverse of fortune, 
while it occasioned them some consternation, 
failed to dispirit the Canningite party. The 
gipsy’s pardon, it was contended, proved no- 
thing. During the ensuing May bills were 
preferred against three of the Abbotsbury 
witnesses inthe Central Criminal Court. A 
similar bill was also preferred against Can- 
ning. These were all rejected by the grand 
jury ; but when this legal routine was repeated 
in June, true bills were returned. Then it 
occurred to Canning’s defenders that the ex- 
posure of a trial would totally ruin their cause 
—an anticipation not groundless when sixty 
witnesses in Dorsetshire were ready to support 
their countrymen’s testimony. When too late 
the mistake of having instituted the prose- 
cution became painfully manifest. Various 
stratagems were resorted to for the purpose 
of getting the case removed into the court of 
King’s Bench, where the Lord Mayor exercised 





wardens, and some persons of quality, gathered 


no jurisdiction. Partially these manoeuvres 
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were successful; but when the day of trial 
came round and no prosecutors appeared, the | 
cited persons with their crowd of witnesses 
were dismissed. Among the accused was a 
youth, by name William Clarke, and he figures | 
in this tragedy as the lover of the gipsy’s | 
daughter Lucy—a girl whose charms made | 
her a pleasing contrast to her mother. 

Public opinion was now fast changing. | 
Rumour said that Canning had retired from 
the outer world, a report which circum- 
stances soon confirmed. The whereabouts of 
her hiding-place being kept closely secret, 
warrants were vainly issued for her appre- 
hension. 

About this time the Lord Mayor published 
a folio pamphlet—an address to- the citizens 
of London—in vindication of his procedure in 
Canning’s affair. This publication provoked 
several replies, the writers flatly contradicting 
the chief magistrate’s assertions, while en-| 
deavouring to lower his character in public 
esteem. In spite of this clamorous opposi- 
tion the utmost was made of advantages 
already gained. By proclamation, proceedings | 
in outlawry were instituted against Canning. 
She was publicly commanded to appear in 
court, at Aldermanbury Church, the Guildhall, 
and elsewhere. The fugitive refused to sur- | 
render until the February of the year follow. | 
ing, when she came forward to take her trial 
at the forthcoming sessions. 

At this conjuncture the case excited public 
interest to a degree almost without a parallel | 
in the annals of sensationalism. Sir C. Gas- | 
coyne and his party were making prodigious | 
efforts to clear the gipsy’s character. Evi- 
dence was collected along the whole route 
from Abbotsbury to Enfield with an exactness 
involving astonishing labour. On the other 
side, Canning’s partizans were not idle. They 
eagerly sought about the neighbourhood of 
Enfield for counter evideuce, and were by no 
means unsuccessfal, 

The twenty-ninth of April, the opening day | 
of Canning’s trial, now arrived. The appear- | 
ance of the streets at early morning showed | 
that the populace were unusually agitated. | 
In coffee-houses, around private breakfast- | 
tables, on ‘Change and elsewhere, the one 
theme of conversation was Canning. One 
gentleman kept something approaching to 
open house, aud guests were invited to drink | 
to the health of the fair prisoner. Crowds | 
gathered round the court-house doors, whither 
from her place of confinement Canning was | 
carried. Her progress was signalized by re- | 
peated rounds of cheers from’ multitudes 
lining the roadways. When the sessions- 
house doors were thrown open the interior 





‘as confidently asserted they had met her in 


was instantly filled by the foremost and 
strongest, who left in their rear thousands of 
disappointed faces. 

The Lord Mayor was greeted with yells of 
execration and shouts of defiance. His coach 
windows were broken, himself pelted with 
refuse. Mobs paraded the streets, it would 
seem as opposing factions, from one of which 
witnesses on either side were threatened with 
injury. The chief magistrate risked incon- 
venience through refusing to respect popular 
clamour, and a ploughman from Enfield Wash 
received in a broken crown his first impressions 
of London society. The condition of the streets 
growing more dangerous, the jury petitioned 
for the protection of a military guard. During 
the eight days of the trial the curiosity of the 
populace to obtain a passing glimpse of their 
favourite grew so pressing that Canning was 
nightly carried from the court in disguise. In 
the midst of this crisis a report became cur- 
rent, that because the Canningites were bribing 
the rabble, public security was at an end. 
These proceedings, imaginary or otherwise, 
awakened much indignation; and the recorder 
signified that justice should not be defied with 
impunity. The accused party placarded Lon- 
don with broadsides, denying the imputed 
treachery. They advised the people to be 
peaceful, and leave the cause of the innocent in 
the hands of God. 

Canning again appeared on this extraordiary 
occasion, assuming airs of modest rectitude. 
Neither from her pale features nor from her 
timid mien could any have judged her to be 
entangled in crime. Her softly spoken plea 
of Not Guilty but barely broke the silence 
which awaited it. Mary Squires, moreover, 
sat in court, and her haggard countenance told 
that infirmity had superseded her wonted 
strength. Because suffering from a kind of 
fainting sickness she was more than once car- 
ried from the court into a cooler atmosphere. 
The miseries of a prison rather than the 
ravages of time had broken her iron consti- 
tution. The trial proceeded, and the foundation 
of Canning’s cause was gradually undermined, 
as stage by stage the gipsies were traced from 
Wiltshire to Middlesex, and, if the alibi were 
preved, the counsel had successfully exposed 
some strange phenomena in the world of 


crime. 

‘The defence—long and able—was an effort 
to retrieve a lost position. The contradictory 
evidence sworn to by opposing witnesses ren- 
ders the case one of the most perplexing on 
record. Numbers. declared that they had seen 
the gipsy at Enfield on days wherein others 





Wiltshire. One remembered having been well- 
























































| ning as a prisoner continued to agitate the 
_ public mind as she had done while enjoying 


| troubles, it is affecting to find that prior to 





| the time came round for awarding the pun- 
ishment, the judges were not unanimous in 
| deciding on its degree of severity. While 
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nigh frightened to death by her strange mut- 


terings and wild behaviour. Another had 
noticed her prowling over Enfield Chase. Yet 
one other distinctly recollected having seen 
the old woman near Edmonton; for a hole in 
her stocking had awakened a train of thought 
on the abject condition of those who suffer from 
such causes. The verdict returned amounted 
to finding the prisoner guilty of perjury, but 
not wilful and corrupt. As this amounted to 
an acquittal some loud cheers rang throughout 
the court, and these being heard by the crowd 
without, they interpreted them in Canning’s 
favour, and rent the air with deafening accla- 
mations. ‘They soon learned how premature 
was this ebullition of feeling, for the court 
refused to receive the verdict. Eventually, 
when the jury found the prisoner guilty, the 
people by a deep silence showed their disap- 
pointment. Sentence was deferred; but when 


some recommended a slight punishment, others 
considered an example necessary. The latter 
carried their point by a majority of one, and 
Canning was sentenced to seven years’ trans- 
portation. 


But the controversy did not subside. Can- 


her liberty. Subscriptions were remitted in 
sufficient sums to evince how wide-spread was 
the sympathy she still commanded. While 
regarding her as an object of civic spite, her 
friends represented her as remaining the same 
good girl unaltered by her ordeal of trial. 
Whatever may now be thought of Canning’s 


embarkation her prison hours were occupied 
between anxiety for her mother and reading 


Canning completed her term of punishment 
in British America, which then served as a 
convict colony. She returned to England in 
1762, and received a legacy of £500, bequeathed 
by a Canningite—an old lady of Stoke New- 
ington Green. About this date in her adyen- 
turous life our heroine married a rich Quaker 
planter, whose love she had won during her 
captivity. Here we take leave of her, not 
having discovered more of her history, nor the 
year in which her death occurred. It is sup- 
posed she died soon after her wedding. 

As regards the other actors in this strange 


affair, their death is simply recorded. The | 


hope may reasonably be indulged, however, 
that Lucy Squires, the gipsy’s pretty daughter, 
long survived to gladden the tent of William 
Clarke. 


but without being cognizant of the dangerous 
ordeal through which their ancestors passed. 
Mary Squires died in 1762, and the parish 
register shows that in the October of the year 
following the mortal remains of Susannah 
Wells were deposited in Enfield churchyard. 
A mystery to her contemporaries, Elizabeth 
Canning remains a judicial puzzle to posterity. 
Independently of herself, no more than two or 


three persons may have existed who were | 
acquainted with the truth. Perhaps only one | 


besides Canning could have revealed the secret. 
Such as choose to examine the pamphlets on 
this controversy will not find in them any- 


thing satisfactory to be placed to the credit of | 


either side. The conflicting testimony, and 
hard swearing of witnesses apparently respect- 


able, make the whole affair as curiously per- | 
plexing as anything of the kind to be met | 
The story | 
retains some freshness of interest, and is at. | 


with in the byways of history. 


least illustrative of the phenomena of disap- 
pearance. G. H. PIKE. 





Kempis’s “ Imitation of Christ.”’ 
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Ox, who shall sing or who shall say 

The story of these ruins grey ? 

Unnoted in historic page, 

Unsung by poet or by sage ? 

We only know the time has been 

When busy scenes these walls have seen, 
Of manhood’s toil and manhood’s strife, 
And all that thrills the pulse of life. 


But unto me it matters not, 
What has been noted, what forgot; 
I only know, when last I saw 

These ruins with a pleasing awe, | 
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Subsiding soon to careless glee, 


| Light-hearted jest and repartee, 


Three did this mossy carpet tread, 


| —Three smiling ones—and all are dead. 


One scarce had woman’s pride outgrown, 

A rose but little overblown ; 

One, like that rose in earlier time, 

Just in its fullest, sweetest prime ; 

One younger yet, and oh, how fair ! 
Reminding us what angels are. 

—These three, in Carew’s ruins grey 

Stood then—and all have passed away. A. M. 


Their descendants may yet light their | 
camp-fires on the confines of Enfield Chase; 
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OUT OF THE WORLD; 
Orn, A YEAR AND A HALF OF QUIET WORK IN AN AGRICULTURAL PARISH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PROTOPLAST.” 


CHAPTER VII.—THE VILLAGE CHOIR, 


We all, I believe, agree in thinking that the 
choral portion of the service is a most import- 
ant element in divine worship. Yet how much 
ideas vary in different parties of professing 
Chrisfians, as to the best mode of conducting 
this! Some would be content with singing still 
in a plain humdrum way the Prayer Book 
metrical version of the Psalms, and look upon 
modern hymns and modern tunes as mere inno- 
vations which weshould be better without. This 
section of thechurchisarapidly diminishing one. 

We can hardly now realize that Romaine, 
that excellent man to whom we owe one of the 
best treatises on Faith which was ever written, 
objected to the use of hymns at all in public 
worship. He even went so far as to say in one 


| of his earlier editions of his work on Psalmody, 


that the Holy Spirit was always present when 
psalms were sung, and never present when 
hymns took their place; but, on being remon- 
strated with by his friend Toplady for this rash 
assertion, he, with his usual characteristic 
humility, expunged the passage from all future 
editions of the book. Still it shows how strong 
his feeling was upon the subject, and he retained 
his own opinion toa great extent. I fancy his 
views would represent the prejudices of some 
old-fashioned people still amongst us. But 
when there is perfect agreement as to the intro- 
duction into our services of some of the bean- 
tiful hymnal compositions which have surely 
multiplied greatly during the last fifty years, 
and which express in appropriate words almost 


every phase of Christian experience, still we | 
| gregation be at least able to follow the sweet 


find a great difference as to the rendering of 
them in music. The High Church party have 


given much attention to this subject, and, how- | 


ever we may differ from their religious views, 
I think we should do them the justice to 
acknowledge that they have introduced a higher 
style of sacred music into our churches. 


They | 
|| have made choice of much that is beautiful in | hymn of praise. 
| composition, and have taken great pains to/unless we have in our service some simple | 
train their choirs to execute creditably the some- | strain in which all who have a voice can join. | 


which would be half empty if there were no 
other inducement than is afforded by the doc- 
trine taught in it, is crowded to excess because 
of the exquisite singing and chanting which is 


heard there. I say nothing now of the motive as | 


deserving of blame, I take just the simple fact of 


| people being drawn together in numbers by such 
|an attraction. 


It seems to me that the great 
fault in the music favoured by the High Church 
party is this, that it is too good, too refined, and 
too elaborate to be followed by the masses, and 
that thus the congregation is too often content to 
listen to the trained choir, rather than to unite 


with one voice, as well as with one heart and | 
I do | 


not allude to the services as they exist in what | 


soul, in the praises of the great King. 


are called extreme Ritualistic churches, for in 
these we have a repetition (and a very poor one 


it is) of the mummeries of Popery, and both the | 
ceremonies themselves and their accompanying | 


music are alike incomprehensible by the people; 
but in that portion of our divided Church es- 
tablishment which has been called High Church, 


in distinction from the Low Church or Evan- | 
| gelical party. 


I fancy that while there has been 
a most laudable attempt to improve the taste of 
our prayers, the tendency is rather to introduce 
music too difficult and complicated to be rea- 
dily followed by a congregation in worship. 

It must be remembered that worship is a very 


different thing from the luxury of listening to | 
The Church of England has been | 
‘beautifully called “the poor man’s church,” 
Let the | 
‘choir lead the congregation, but let the un- | 


an oratorio. 
and this should be true of its music. 
trained and uneducated members of the con- 


sounds. 


I have been often struck by the direction at 
ithe end of the Psalms of David,—*To the 


chief singer, or player on my stringed instru- 
ments.” Let us have our chief singers, but let 
us all share our Hallel, our congregational 


what difficult music which they have set befure I think, too, that perhaps we hardly recognise 
them for study. Surely we cannot doubt that | the intense love of music which exists in the 


the certainty of hearing good and attractive | 


hearts of the comparatively uneducated classes. 


church music draws many to their services who | How frequently have I heard the expression, 
would not otherwise go, and that many achurch |“ Oh! it was just like heaven, ma’am, the sing- 





I confess I never feel satisfied | 
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ing in church last Sunday.” “I felt just as | 
if I had got to heaven while that hymn was 
sung.” And again and againI have been 
asked to sing a hymn while I have been visit- 
ing the sick, and have seen tears rolling down 
the cheek of some rough sailor who has list- | 
ened to me. God has given the sense of 
harmony to His creatures, and it is a gift | 
common to all ranks and classes. | 
Every great religious movement has made | 
use of this element. See how largely the | 
singing of hymns accompanied what has been 
called the Revival. I know that I am touch- | 
ing tender ground here, but those who wit-| 
nessed the work of God in the land about the | 
years 1858—1860 (that real awakening which | 
has been followed by so much that is spurious) | 
have told me that it was impossible to meet | 
the bands of converts singing their inspiriting | 
strains, in which joyous words of praise were 
linked to the lively tunes which were then | 
adopted, and not feel that there was power in 
the thing, and that Satan had been robbed as | 
the strong man of his spoils. 
And may I not say that the Evangelical | 
party in our Church seem to me to have sadly 
neglected in their services this very element of 
man’s love for music? How tame, how poor, 
how slovenly is the choral portion of the service 
in many of our churches, where the doctrines of 
Ritualism have been rightly held in abhorrence ! 
What miserable tunes and chants are chosen in 
which to express the hymns of praises! What 
drawling, wretched singing, often out of time 
and tune together! Is it necessary that such 
an exhibition should accompany the teaching of 
true doctrine P Are we determined not to learn 
from others in any matter? A lover of 
melody can delight in the beautiful complete 
music of the High Church party, or can enjoy 
the simple airs of the revivalist hymn-book ; 
but how can any one who has ear and taste 
follow theold humdrum, monotonous tunes which 
are drawled out in some of the churches, where 
pastor and people are alike afraid of any inno- 
vation or improvement in their style? I know 
we must allow much for habit, prejudice, and 
old association. I believe the Scotch favour 
the slow singing of their beloved Psalms; I 
have heen struck with the same tendency to 
drawl in the Protestant French service in the 
Swiss churches; but I am sure we miss much 
when we exclude the spirit-stirring strains of 
joyous music from our assemblies. What army 
could go forth to battle as successfully without 
its war song? And are we not soldiers of the 
cross, fighting deadly enemies in a righteous 
cause? Is not Christ our leader unto victory, 
and does He not give us a note of praise as we 
rally round Him? Is there not “the shout ofa 





King among us”? Never shall I forget the 
effect uf hearing a large congregation strike up 
as with one voice that noble hymn,— 


‘« Breast the waye, Christian, when it is strongest , 
Watch for day, Christian, when the night’s longest. 
Onward and onward still be thine endeavour— 

The rest that remaineth will be for ever. 
Fight the fight, Christian, Jesus is o’er thee ; 
Run the race, Christian, heaven is before thee.” 


It did seem as if the whole mass were moved 
by one feeling, and that all joined in the shout 
of victory. 

It was only the other day the remark was 
made to me by a shrewd observer of human 
nature, that if one wanted to fill a church one 
had only need to get a good band of wind in- 
struments to accompany the choir, and we 
should have more crowds than the place would 
hold. Iam sure this is true. 

These thoughts have arisen in my mind 
while looking back to my residence at C-—, 
and in connection with the singing which 
formed a part of our worship there. The vil- 
lage choir was a source of exceeding interest 
in that out-of-the-world parish. The village 
choir; yes, it was a village choir!—not much 
could be expected from the singers, all un- 





trained as they Were in comparison with our || 


well-instructed town choristers. The music 
was not very grand in its character, and yet I 
think I never in my experience of different 
musical services enjoyed any singing more 
than I did theirs; there was a life, a hearti- 
ness in the burst of praise which rose ‘to 
heaven in some simple strain of melody which 
stirred my spirit to its depths. We had at 
D—— W-—— one musical family; not only 
were some of its members acquisitions to our 
choir, but Mr. J , the father, played him- 
self, and was always willing to assist at our 
cecasional services. We had weekly prac- 
tisings, and this is soon found to be essential 
to the improvement of a choir. The singing 
in the church became gradually more hearty 
and delightful as an interest was awakened in 
the subject, and all who took part in the 
hymns of praise were invited to do their best. 
Yet I confess that I enjoyed nothing so much 
as the singing we had every Sunday evening 
at a service which Mr. B had at D 
W—— in a large barn which was attended by 
numbers. Of this service I shall speak more 
particularly in another chapter, but the life and 
fervour of the singing I must notice,here in 
connection with these remarks on the village 
choir. We had no organ or harmonium there, 
and Mr, J and a few of his friends gladly 














brought their instruments and accompanied 
the voices with a small band, which had a very 
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inspiriting effect on the congregation. Our|choristers has been avoided, lest any appear- 
little orchestra played with so much spirit and | ance of belonging to an extreme party in the 
good-will, that it showed they were true lovers | Church should give offence, a band of young 
of music for its own sake, and they were fol- | men have been suitably and carefully trained 
lowed by all who had a voice wherewith to | to do the work of choristers. What more 
raise the “strain of joy and praise.” I believe | noble privilege can be awarded to the sons 
too that very many in that meeting were truly | and daughters of our Protestant Church than 
singing with understanding, and making real that they should be educated worthily to bear 
melody in their hearts to the Lord. their part in the glorious service of praise? 

Our village choir was frequently invited to| Then shall we hear the youthful voices, sweet 
join the choral union of the county, and we | and full, ascend to God’s throne in one burst 
should have been very glad to have it so, but | of wondrous harmony, mingling with the far- 
for the tendency to Ritualism which has marked | off angel music and the distant song of just 


so many of our choral societies. | 

Great good has no doubt been done by this | 
movement; it has encouraged the improve: | 
ment of the local choirs, and the great gather- | 
ing of the different choral bodies for a yearly | 
festival has been a delightful feature in the as- 
sociation. Such a reunion for the performance | 
of a choral service at intervals must tend to | 
keep up the standard of each separate choir, | 
and the way in which so many bodies of | 
singers who have never practised together | 
keep time and tune at the general meeting is | 
of itself a proof that the thing answers so far 
as the union is concerned. But I fear that in- 
sensibly as the services become more cere- | 
monious and High Church in their character, | 
the true life dies out of these performances, | 
and a dull, cold monotony pervades the whole | 
thing. Shortly after I went to C—— I took 
the opportunity of attending one of the choral | 
festivals in the not distant town of E——. [| 
was sadly disappointed and grieved at the) 
whole service. The singing was good, but the 
continual bowing of the choristers at every re- 
currence of the name of Jesus, or of the Gloria 
Patri, the genuflexions of the clergy, and the 
extreme attention to Ritualistic ceremony, 
offended my taste greatly. I neither liked 
the doctrine of some of the hymns used nor 
the manner of rendering them, and came away 
with feelings of pain rather than of pleasure. 
My husband had the same impression so 
strongly that he was not anxious to have our 
little choir incorporated in the choral union. 
Yet when so much is desirable in the plan, 
what a pity it is that these doubts and objec- 
tions should arise! Is good singing incom- 
patible with true life? Surely not. Why 
should there be this sense of coldness and 
dulness creeping over us at these festivals P 

Is it impossible to have a high order of 
music in churches, and at the same time a 
scriptural and simple worship? May we net | 
unite the twoP Since my residence at O | 
I believe that steps have been taken in the | 
right direction by some of our most eminent | 











clergy, and that while the special dress of the 


and perfect spirits. 

“ As well the singers as the players:on in- 
struments shall be there. All our springs” 
shall be “ia Thee.” 

“God reveals His presence ! 
Hear the harps resounding, 
See the crowds the throne surrounding ; 
Holy, holy, holy ! 
Hear the hymn ascending, 
Angels, saints, their voices blending. 
Bow Thine ear 
To us here; 
Hearken, O Lord Jesus, 
To our meaner praises.” 


CHAPTER VIII—A GALA DAY. 


EnGuanp has her gala days! Theevent of the 
10th March, 1863, was hailed with a joyous 
welcome throughout the land. The heavy 
grief which had shadowed the life of our 
Sovereign had pressed upon the hearts of her 


people almost like a personal sorrow. They | 


had mourned with her over her great loss in 
tender sympathy. 
sunshine shot athwart her path on the mar- 
riage of her eldest son with the fair daughter 
of the house of Denmark, all classes were 
ready to share her joy. 

“ Alexandra,” a fitting theme for the song of 
Tennyson. Whocould look upon the numerous 
photographs of that sweet face, and hear. the 
continual report of her beauty and grace, and 
not rejoice to recognise her as a worthy bride 
for the English prince? Many a blessing was 
whispered as the beautiful stranger passed 
along among the people of her adopted country. 
Many a prayer was breathed for her happiness ; 
many a hope expressed that, cherished with all 
love and chivalrous devotion by her husband 
and his future subjects, she might never regret 
the day when she consented to “forget her own 
people and her father’s house,” and to make 
our island home her own. 

The little village of C was determined 
not to be behindhand in its demonstrations of 
respect and congratulation on the occasion. 
After some deliberation as to the best mode of 





When a bright gleam of | 
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doing honour to the day, it was agreed that a 


dinner given to the poor of the place would 
be no unworthy celebration of the joyous 
event; and a subscription was immediately 
raised by the richer parishioners for that pur- 
pose. It was thought well that a day which 
should fhake glad the hearts of the highest in 
the land should also be remembered by the 
needy as one of feasting and rejoicing, and 
that the date of the Prince of Wales’s marriage 
should he associated with merriment and good 
fare. So the matter was settled, and prepara- 
tions were at once set about to make the treat 
as complete as possible. Of course the day 
was to be kept as a universal holiday, and Mr. 
B—-— proposed that there should be a short 
service in the church, at which all should 
attend, and then that the poor people should 
adjourn in procession to the rectory, and dine 
in our large barn. 

And now what a delightful bustle of prepa- 
ration there was for at least a fortnight before ! 


and excitement. First, there was the clearing 
out of the barn, routing out all the accumulated 
rubbish that was in it in the further corners, 
and getting it thoroughly sweet and clean. 
Then there were the mottoes to be worked; 
the letters cut out in white cloth, and sewed 
on a ground of red or blue cloth. The word 
“Welcome,” and the initials of the Prince and 
Princess were worked for the occasion in 
various forms, with some pretty simple devices. 
Then came the decking of the barn with flags 
and evergreens. One gentleman came from a 
distance to assist in the arrangement, and gave 
very valuable help. What a call there was 
for steps, ladders, hammer, and nails! What 
merry-making for the children, as each pretty 
wreath or scroll was lifted into the place 
assigned to it! ‘ 

Besides all this there was the National 
Anthem to be practised. by the choir. This 
was to be sung, at my suggestion, just after 
the little service in the church, and while the 
people were forming the procession in which 
they were to walk through the village to the 
rectory. 

The day arrived, fine and bright as the most 
exacting could desire. The little children set 
free from school, and always ready for holiday- 
making, could scarcely be kept within bounds 
by their parents all through the morning. 
Every villager put on his best clothes, and 
all who could get out at all were resolved to 
share in the general amusement. Even the 
old and infirm drew to their cottage doors to 
watch what was going on; and I suppose 
Cc had not for many a long year presented 
Fun and frolic seemed the 





80 gay an aspect, 


|order of the day; but at last the fine - 


, the solemn worship began. 
|ing thought that at the same time thousands | 
‘in England were kneeling in acknowledgment 








old | 
chimes of C—— church rang out upon the air ; 
and in a little while the call-bell reminded | 
us that this was not a day to be given up to 
selfish pleasure, but that we were to assemble 
together for a special service of prayer and | 
praise. So we gathered into the church, and | 
It was an affect- 


of that God from whom only blessing can | 


descend on our land, and mingling their || 


voices in united supplication that the choicest 
of His gifts might be bestowed upon the 
young Prince and his bride, and upon the 
mother-Queen who stood beside them. What 
a blending of joy and sorrow must have filled || 
the heart of our royal lady! how must the || 
event of each child’s marriage bring back the || 
scene when she herself, in her youth of bright 
anticipation, joined hands with the worthy 


| object of her woman’s love! 
To my boys it was a scene of constant pleasure | 


Mr, B—— took the text of his short address 
from Gen. xxiv. 58,—‘“ They called Rebekah, 
and said unto her, Wilt thou go with this 
man? And she said, I will go” He dwelt 
much on the nature of that affection which 
can induce a maiden to leave her own family 
and home, and to go forth into the world with 
the one who has become more dear than all 
which she leaves for his sake. He spoke of 
the trust, the confidence, the intense devotion 
which such an act implies; and yet the lan- 
guage of the bride will ever be that of Rebekah 
in the far-away distance of a bygone age— 
“ T will go.” Then he pressed home upon each 
heart the question whether with this love of 
entirety it had given itself up to Christ, to be 
His for ever. 

“ Eliezer” (he said) “ insisted on the matter 
being at once closed ; . if Isaac was not 
accepted, he had no more business there. 
not this, in a figure, the very way of the Spirit 
in dealing with men’s souls? He has come to 
transact a betrothal. He does not speak of 
Himself, but simply delivers a message where- 
with He is charged; and He must have the | 
thing decided, and decided now. Further, || 
there is the consent. Rebekah had heard the 
tidings; she had never seen Isaac, but she had 
heard Eliezer’s. words about him, and she had 
before her the tokens of his affection. She 
was in her own country and in her father’s || 


house, and those about her, whilst not objecting || 


to the betrothal, sought to postpone her setting 
out. But if she was to be Isaac's bride, she 
could not halt betwixt two opinions; she must 
consent to forget her own people and_ her; 
father’s house, and at once, or else she must 
forego the blessing. Rebekah was summoned 
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| to take the solo part, but could hardly steady | , 
| my voice to do so, so deep was the feeling | mony brought about by others for their own 
| which prevailed. 
_ however, I led the choir in that noble hymn, }and been loved again, and the Queen broke 
| and it was with heart and voice, I believe, that through all former precedents rather than 
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and her decision asked. Without a moment’s 
halting she decided. ‘I will go,’ she said. 
Her own people were pleasant to her; her own 
home was not without its joys; but Isaac, and 
his affection, and his glory, were more to her 
than all these. 

“Is not this, in a figure, the soul’s consent, 
in the day of its espousals, to be the Lord’s, 
and the Lord’s only? It is- the sinner, like 
another Rebekah, consenting to be His. ‘I 
have not seen this glorious Lord, but I love 
Him notwithstanding. A divine Eliezer, the 


very Spirit of truth, has spoken to me in the} 


sure word concerning Him, uttering in my 
ears His very inmost heart of affection, and 
placing before me the certain pledges of His 
love; and though I see Him not face to face, 
I am as sure of His love to me as if my eyes 
had looked upon Him and my hands had 
handled Him; and so believing the Spirit’s 
word, I rejoice in Isaac’s love to me, so un- 
speakable that nothing else can fitly express 
it but the living and loving act of instantly 
setting out. “Hearken, O daughter, and incline 
thine ear,’ He whispered to me. “Forget also 
thine own people and thy father’s house.” 
Forget? yes, forget; for so real is Isaac’s 
love to me, and so engrossing is the hold 
which it has taken of my heart, that all old 
attachments which could conflict with this are 
as nothing; they are forgotten; there is no 
place for them.’ . 

“Are you still unsaved, slighting the 
wondrous affection of Jesus? A message 
comes to you to tell you that all things are 
ready. Jesus is ready, the wedding cake 
is ready, the heavenly home is ready. Are 
you not ready P Decide for Christ, and it will 
be a day of the gladness of His heart. 


whisper in His ear now, ‘I will go’?” 
At the close of the little service the strains | 


of the National Anthem arose. I had promised | 


sight to watch that row of cheerful faces at the 
well-filled board, remembering how poor and 
scanty was their ordinary fare. All were for 
that day at least determined to be contented, 
happy, and thankful, and the most perfect good 
humour reigned amongst them. After the 
dinner songs were sung by one or two gentle- 
men, and pipes were distributed to the men. 
Then the children, excluded necessarily from 
the feast, had cake and fruit given to them. 
But time for breaking up came at last, hearty 
cheering resounded through the old barn, and 
then all the guests dispersed in a quiet, orderly 
mnanner. 

“ We have not seen sucha day in C—— for 
thirty years, sir,” said a poor man, as he went 
out, to my husband. “ Blessings on them who 
have given us such a treat.” 

And indeed the grateful feeling which is 
engendered by such an entertainment is well 
worth its cost. 

Our gala day was over, and on the morrow 
we returned to our life of quiet, unexciting 
work. But the next day what eager readers 
of the newspapers were to be seen in C——! 
From our own family in the rectory to the 
dwellers in the meanest cottage, all were 
devouring the journals with their full account 





of the wedding day. Those who could not | 


read themselves gathered in knots of three and 
four to listen to some better scholar, as he 
carefully spelt out the record of the event; 
how the young Princess looked, what she wore, 
what the Queen did, were all subjects. of in- 
tense interest to our humble villagers, and the 
feeling of devoted loyalty came out in every 
expression. 





Will | 
you not gaze upon His yearning heart, and | 


May I not ask, Is there quite the same feel- 
ing now? Only a few days back another mar- 
riage was celebrated-among us, another fair 
daughter of our royal house was led as a bride 
to the altar, to plight her troth to one who had 
gained her heart. No mere alliance for pur- 
poses of State. policy was this; no mere cere- 


In. a moment recovering, ischemes. The young English girl had loved 


most of us caught up and joined in the old, old place an obstacle in the way of her child’s 
words,— |happiness, And this Princess is to make her 
|home amongst us,—she has not to go forth 
into a strange country and to find foreign 
friends. She can say of a truth, “I dwelt 
among mine own people,” and we may watch 

The poor people had already gathered into | her tranquil joy as she, and her. children also 
the barn when I got home from the church, | perhaps, spend their lives in the dear old 
and were settling their places up and down the | country. And. yet what mean those murmurs 
long tables. After singing the grace they all that one hears, mingling with the expressions 
sat down to the old English fare of roast beef of congratulation and kindliness? , Who are 
and plum pudding, ale, &c. It was a pleasant, these fault-finders who haye their, word against 


** Sead her victorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
Happy and glorious, 

God save the Queen.” 
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the union? Deep indeed has been the attach- 
ment to the young Princess; true is the sym- 
pathy shown in her joy. Even the nature of 
offerings made to her evince how much she 
has been beloved; that Bible from the maidens 
of England, that other from the scholars of the 
Sabbath schools—how precious must be to her 
these proofs of her interest in the hearts of her 
mother’s subjects! But is there not in certain 
classes a low undercurrent of feeling very un- 
like the devoted loyalty of ten years ago,—a 
sense of dissatisfaction with things as they are, 
an eager longing for a more democratic form 
of government, which, smothered awhile, now 
finds vent on this occasion in utterances of 
complaint ? I fear much that there is amongst 
us the germ of that spirit of anarchy which 
will “scoff at kings, and deride every strong- 


thunder, but I pray that it may not be just the 
forerunner of a storm which shall one day 
sweep away our throne. 

What are we to understand by this sym- 
pathy with republican France, this yearning 
after closer union with the most unstable of 
nations? The pendulum of the national will 


[in that country has been vibrating between 
opposite forms of government for a long while. 
They have tried in their fickleness king and 
emperor, despotism and republicanism, never 
continuing in one stay; her instability, and 
not the “treason” of which she speaks so 
much, has betrayed her into ruin. Shall we 
never learn the lesson that a stable govern- 
ment is the best security for prosperity? 
What thankfulness we owe for Victoria’s 
peaceful reign! Surely the “land has had rest 
‘thirty’ years,” and shall we harbour the un- 
quiet spirit of revolution and of change? God 
preserve England from republicanism! I 
would not make too much of the mutterings 





| 
| which ever and anon will be heard in the | 


|midst of the most leal people from the discon- 


|tented; there will be grumblers in every state, || 
hold.” It may be but the far distant roll of the |and I believe that in the main the heart of || 


| England is loyal to its core; but I think we 
— watch against the beginnings of an evil 
which spreads with fearful rapidity—the spirit 
of anarchy and impatience of constituted rule. 
| May we all join heartily in that time-honoured 
‘prayer for the reigning monarch,— 

* Long live our noble Queen.’ 


ISHMAELITES. 


In London, the wealthy and luxurious metro- 
polis of this great country, there are eighty 
thousand persons who, in endless varieties of | 
philanthropic operation, are professedly en- 
gaged in promoting the temporal and religious 
improvement of their fellow-citizens. The 
charities, the schools, the churches, chapels, 
colleges, asylums, and every diversity of pious 
and benevolent institutions, are on a scale of 
grandeur and extent which evokes the wonder 
and attracts the congratulations of the civilized 
world. Yet with these opportunities and ad- 
vantages what is the condition of London! | 
What is the balance of wretchedness unre- | 
dressed, of crime unreformed, of vice un- 
checked, of ignorance untaught, or practical 
heathenism, all but impossible hitherto to be 
reached? The reply is startling, ominous, and 
discreditable to us all. The fact is humiliating 
that there are one hundred thousand of the in- 
habitants of London without the bare neces- 
saries of life,—creatures numbered, in St. 
Paul’s sad, simple terms, among “them that 
have not,” Ishmaels of their day and genera- 
tion, who on rising in the morning know nor 
in their hunger where to get a breakfast, nor 
where in their weariness at night they shall 
find a bed. Thirty thousand of the juvenile 
population have to gain their living by begging 
or stealing. Out of five hundred examined by 








the noble philanthropist, the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, more than two hundred declared that they 
had never known what it was to lie in a bed. 


If they did not lie in their statement, what a 


mass of young, raw, rough, impromptu recruits 
for precocious ruffianism such a state of things 
discloses! No marvel the press daily teems 
with hosts of robberies and acts of brutal 
violence perpetrated by such boys and by their 
elder accomplices. Penalties and prisons are 
no terrors to wretches the miseries of whose 
lot are incapable of aggravation, nor for whom 
any change could possibly be worse than 
things as they are. Not less than one hundred 
thousand of these young creatures have re- 
ceived no education whatever, and upwards of 
a million and a half of the population enter 
no place of worship on the Sabbath. The 
Sabbath which was “made for man” seems as 
if not made for them, for they know not and 
care not for “the Lord of the Sabbath.” 

I put it to the readers of ‘* Golden Hours”? if 
these things ought so to be. I feel obliged 
to paint in these dark shades in the back- 
ground of our English national picture, lest 
the brighter spark, such as I have hitherto 
sketched, should tempt us to vanity, when 
there is so much ground for vexation of spirit. 
There is a perilous insecurity in such a state 
of things. We must up and be doing. If 
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any one suspects the gloomy picture to be | sturdy mendicants, whose drunken bout, just 
overcharged, let him go personally, and see | now upon him, has curtailed the average profits 


with his own eyes what is meant by the out- 
house, what is implied in the title of this 
article. You will not be safe in your ramble 


unaccompanied by some kind of protection, but | 
| take with you a policeman, or rather let him 


take you. Put yourself in custody for an hour 
or two. Visit the sleeping haunts—when they 
can steal an hour’s repose amoug their other 


casts of the street herd in their guilt and 
misery together, perhaps the archway of a City 
bridge. Thither, where want and wantonness 
keep open house, and as if in mockery of 


| gentler hospitalities, welcome to what there is, 





| lives. 


all comes without inquiry; to such a caravan- 
serai of penniless pilgrims, after a day of 
toilsome inaction, and tottering about the 
thoroughfares for a chance sixpence, by hold- 


| tents while he snores. 


of his vicious calling, and housed him under 
the archway for the night, exposes his filthy 
wallet to the pilferings of young famished 
thievelings, who sup upon its nauseous con- 
Near him lies a grim 


| female neighbour in the deeper insensibility of 


| thefts,—where the shirtless and ragged out- | 


| workhouse, who is 
| step, and wondering 
| him much if he ventured back again. 


ing a horse or picking a pocket, the jaded and | 


hungry boy, or still more unhappy and weary | 
girl, repairs about midnight to meet a group of 
fellow-miserables huddling up together, among | 
whom they fall asleep, in spite of the din of 


| moanings and groanings, curses and recrimi- 
nations, from befouled lips that never learned | her, a 
It is four o’clock | alon.side the hideous mass of villany about her. 


an accent of Christian prayer. 


death, who has been for hours acorpse before a 
living soul beside her is aware of it, nor are 
many of them shocked when the fact is dis- 
covered. Apart from the rest sits on the 
bare ground a young runagate from a City 
already repenting his 

if they would beat 
Near 
him stands an irresolute girl, who seems 
afraid to sit or lie there, as if shecould neither 
make up her mind to go or stay; having ac- 





cepted such a shelter from the pitiless sleet and | 


blast which scourged her like the invisible hand 


of some rough benefactor, who would fain scare 
| her from the hopeless course which she had only _' 


just started on; so she stands—trembling alike 


| With fear and cold —just within the shadow of the 


arch, till weariness, sleep, and hunger overpower | 


nd she sinks into unconscious oblivion, 


in the morning, and at that hour most of the | Two !ittle ugly brother boys are awakened by a | 
habitus of the spot are there, and drowsy, or 


already fallen off to slumber, such as it is, spite 


of a November fog, and in defiance of the front | 


and back of the archway being both open to 


the nipping hoar-frost. Hour after hour creeps | 


slowly through the night-shades till it is nearly 
even, and chilled and clammy as if they slept 
the more peaceful sleep of death in that dismal 
vault, the cold grey eye of dawn casts down 
upon them a look hard as their stony pillow, 
dark as their destiny, and hopeless as the 


| and apparatus of churches, schools, hospitals, 


memories and concomitants of their wretched | 


Ah! which of them ever kept a birth- 


day in the midst of little brothers and sisters | 


that wished them many happyreturns? There 
is so much misery there, and most of it so 
precocious and untimely, that the very arch 
that covers them seems to drip conscious tears 
upon it, some of which, crystallized in their 
descent, stereotyped above them the emblems 


| of such sorrows as rather petrify than melt the 


victims. Dark, downcast men are there, now 


old in iniquity, with the earlier chapters of 


whose criminal memories this vault was asso- 
ciated, varied by frequent intervals of incarcera- 
tion in prison cells, hulks, and penitentiaries 
without the penitence; and they begrudge 
with hungry hardihood the scanty morsels of 
comparative honesty and innocence still linger- 
ing, as if loath to abandon the foundering barks 
of their childish bedfellows. There, too, the 





policeiuan, and carried off bitterly crying “ it 
warn t them,” and hugging each other by the 
neck, got pacified by the officer’s promise they 
should not be separated. 

Haggard depét of a city’s mischief and dis- 
order, envenoming the social atmosphere like a 
swamp; in vain are all the costly appliances 


prisons, and convict hulks, visible on the sur- 
face of society, so long as these poisonous and 
festering exhalations are suffered to undermine 


the public health, and neutralize the projects 
| of government and philanthropy. | 


Ah, don’t suppose these wretched creatures 


all utterly hopeless cases, especially the young | 
ones. Waylay them on the damp steps that lead | 


to their den—steps that would be always damp 
with teardrops, but that the pitiless river which 


bears its fabulous wealth into the heart of the 


| great capital daily obliterates the uncomely 


traces. Don’t you do so too. Pray don’t get 
rid of a low and uncomely claim upon ‘your 
compassion by sucha priest and Levite expedient 
as your passing by on the other side, as if such 
things were no concerns of yours. Put your 
hand, with some heart in it, on that little girl’s 
bare shoulders as she shivers by you. How she 
starts at the gentle pressure !—the first she ever 
felt, perhaps, that touched her so gently. Blows 
and abuse have been more the vernacular of 
her birthright. Look into her still ingenuous 
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face, as a loving elder brother might have done 
who found a long-lost pet of the family wander- 


| ing in want and cold and all but nakedness, 


from home, and try to warm her little benumbed 
heart with the kindest, and in this case the first 


| soft words of fellow-feelinghood that ever 





















reached it. Tell her of a home of brothers and 
sisters, of the holy family of the New Testa- 
ment; take charge of her triple penury of mind, 
body, and estate; bid her not be ashamed of her 
rags, for the relatives she will meet with, where 
you would have her go, are not clothed in purple 


|| and fine linen, nor fare sumptuously every day, 


but there is a crust of bread, which young 
hunger has no need to gnaw, because it is so 
moistened by its grateful tears. 

She listens to you, as well she may, for why 
should you deceive such as she? Children’s 
syllogisms are instinctive, and seldom inac- 
curate. You didn’t startle her incredulity by 
any grand romantic overture, too grand to be 
true, like the penny trash she picks up in the 
Seven Dials. You said home—that simple, 
winning old word, never wholly unintelligible 


or lost sight of,—home! yes, home for her, and 
volence. 
‘is a clause which St. James puts first in his 


for her rags too, till she has Jearned to mend 
them, or it may be to earn a better kit;—an 
asylum where she can feel at home, with nothing , 
to be ashamed of there,—at home with a tiny 
batch of other young foundlings like her-| 
self—a home rough and ready, not altogether 
unlike her own misfortunes, only sweetlier, 
kindlier, and like the rugged shell of the cocoa, 
which, rugged as it is, bears the fruit of nature’s 
bounty, and the milk of human kindness within 
its unpromising core, 

You lead the way; she has not spoken a 
word in reply—not yet; she doesn’t know what | 
it all means—how should she ?—wished she| 
did—such as she are not used to be spoken to 
that way—kindness is no custom of, theirs; 
she is not as one “ unto the manner born,” and 
looks shy and awkward. Perhaps she doubts 
you—no maryel if she did; doubt was. more 
natural to her than confidence in any one; she 
has never known truth, or trustworthiness 
among those with whom her brief history 
has been spent. But lead on the way that 
you would have her follow you, and it may be 
she stands a moment, still shy, irresolute, em- 
barrassed, till you turn and look upon her, 
some such a pitying look as the commissioned 
angels threw upon the lingering yet yearning 
Lot, before they took him by the hand to hasten 
him out of the streets of fire and brimstone. 
Perhaps you retrace a step or two,—by all 
means do so—-and take er hand, as the angels 
did Lot’s, and. you, whisper, “Come”--in the 
power of faith and love you repeat it, “ Come;” 
and that word, with its self-magnetic touch of 

















an electric spark, and you win her; she yields 
—Christian love, like the “man in authority,” 
saith, Come; and she cometh. The Rubicon 
of timid hesitation and misgiving is past—her 
latent human affinities become conscious of a 
fellow-creature’s sympathy, and the sweet gush 


emotions wash from her eyelids, like the river 
on the steps, every trace of the bitterest 
griefs that so long stained them. The little 
rude street romp is a child again, and enters 
with a childish spirit, half new-born, into the 
homely mysteries of the ragged school. 

Let the readers of Golden Hours look about 
them, wherever they may chance to dwell, in 
town or country. There are outhouses to be 
found and visited everywhere, and live lumber 
to be rescued from the many evils of igno- 


hood. Give the poor little souls a chance. 
The cost is little, and there are many willing 





to help, if you show them how they can wisely 
co-operate with you. There is no lack of 
financial, but not enough of practical bene- 
“To visit the widow and fatherless,” 


inspired definition of “pure religion.” Merely 


to subscribe to eleemosynary institutions may | 


be to “cast in of your abundance,” but person- 
ally to seek out the wretched, the vicious, and 


‘unhappy, more resembles the widow’s mites, 


“who gave more than they all.” It involves 


‘some sacrifice of time, taste, feeling, and in- 
' dividual habit; but the sacrifice is the Chris- 


tianity in the act. It sustains its meek 
analogy with His mode of dealing with want 


and sorrow, who “went about doing good.” | 


“He gave Himself for us,” and many an over- 
looked and unrelieved outhouse of Hebrew 


misery and ignorance was all the better for | 


His gracious visit, who found a man naked, 
fierce, possessed of a devil, and dwelling 
among tombs, and brought the helpless wretch 


to his feet, “ clothed, and ‘in his right mind.” | 
There are many such hapless and forlorn | 


creatures, as fierce, dangerous, and ontcast, 


as the old demoniacs, only waiting to be over- 


come, as the Gadarene was, by the loving, 
gentle power which cried, “ Come out of the 
man, thon unclean spirit.” 


ful effort of sound and Christian philanthropy, 
and in a great variety of issues to which the 
words may be fairly applied, you will return, 
like the disciples, rejoicing to your Master, 
saying, “ Lord, even devils are subject to us 


through Thy name,” 
J. B. OWEN. 





brotherly kindness strikes her to the heart like 


of grateful tears that change the tide of her | 


rance, ill-training, neglect, or forsaken orphan- | 


Try it, trust it, | 
reckon on its efficacy, and in many @ success- | 
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STEEPLECROFT 


Or, HOME AND ABROAD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK FOREST.” 


CHAPTER X.—LAVINIA. | 


MEANWHILE affairs were jogging on quietly | 
and pleasantly. at Steeplecroft, with occasional 
little rubs incidental under almost any cir- 
cumstances. To Lavinia, her aunt’s companion- 
ship was an immense boon; she had known 
nothing like it since she had lost her mother; 
and when they were by. themselves, that be- 
loved mother was frequently spoken of with 
| tender remembrance, or cheerfully and plea- 
santly alluded to. Sometimes they took long 
| walks together; at other times Miss Hartley 
stayed with her brother while Lavinia went 
about on the various errands of a young house- 
keeper and village pastor's daughter. She had 
quite lost her harassed look; and was now 
able to feel as well as to say, “ As thy day, thy 
strength shall be.” 
There was scarcely any society within reach 
that cotld be considered congenial for her ; 
and Mr. Hartley, once an extremely active, 
sociable man, had subsided into such valetudi- 
narian habits that he thought almost everyone 
an interruption after the first agreeable variety 
of their appearance, so that Lavinia was almost | 
|| solitary. Mr. Galton was a single man, living’ 
|| in lodgings; he came frequently to the house 
(| on parish affairs, but Mr. Hartley always, 
treated him rather de haut en bas, and scarcely 
ever asked him to dinner in a way that a/| 
spirited young man was likely to accept, and | 
Lavinia would never have dreamed of doing so 
on her own account. 

However, now that Miss Hartley had come 
the case was different; it was simple to provide 
a little society for her aunt, and so Mr. Galton 
and one or two older neighbours were freely 
and frequently invited. 

Mr. Hartley did not quite know what to 
make of it. 

“ My dear,” said he, one morning to La- 
vinia, “is not so much company very expen- 
sive?” 

“Oh no, papa; not such company as we 
have; it hardly makes any difference at all in 
the weekly bills.” 

“1 don’t see how that should be,” said he, | 
ruminating ; “you must put more tea into the | 
teapot.” 























| the china, 
This was idle of him, because he was very | advantage as well as her own? 


well able to afford a whole canister of tea, if it 
had been wanted; and in fact it was idleness 
which made him think about it. 

Miss Hartley saw a great difference in him 
since her last stay in the rectory; then, he 
had been busy as a bee and blythe as a lark; 
popping out of one cottage into another, or 
easy and satisfied at home, cutting open the 
leaves of a new book, or turning his hands and 
attention to any little thing that came in his 
way. He had never been very forcible in the 
pulpit, but had managed to make himself well 
respected as well as liked in the parish in a 
quiet way. 

Mr. Galton was altogether of another mould; 
and Miss. Hartley wondered sometimes how 
her brother could put him down so, or the 
young man take it as good-humouredly as he 
did; but perhaps there was a reason for it. 
As for Lavinia, she was contented with every- 
thing and everybody, without troubling herself 
to ask why. 

Miss Hartley returned home, for she had 


not prepared for a lengthened stay from it; 


but before a few weeks had elapsed, Lavinia 
was pressing her to repeat her visit. Miss 
Hartley did not know what to do abont it. 
Mrs. Kay was. looking out rather. hopelessly 
for lodgings, or a small furnished house for 


her invalid brother and his wife, and had | 
said, “I wish I could find them just such a 
little snuggery as the Hermitage; ” but Miss 


Hartley had turned a deaf ear to it, and had 
mentally said, “ No; when I take a holiday, I 


will not let my dear little home be desecrated 
by strangers.” 
veniences; the maids were a weight on her 
_mind, and of course an expense. 
people will be young people; you cannot expect 
grey heads on green shoulders; when the cat’s 
away, the mice will play; a mistress’s eye is 
worth two pair of hands, &c., &c. 
the proverbial. philosophy of our ancestors, 
and should she dare to. despise it? Then, 
again, why should she not turn her property 
to account like other people? Dr. and Mrs. 
Kay were quiet, orderly people, had no children 
or dogs; would not smoke, or set the bed- 
curtains on. fire, or soil the chintz, or, break 


Yet this plan had its incon- 


Young 


Such was 


Why should she not consult their 
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So, after a little cogitation, she wrote to her 
niece,— 


“ My pear Lavini4,—If you like to have me 
for a whole month, I will let my house to 
Dr. Kay.” 


To which Lavinia replied,— 


“Like it, my dear aunt! We shall. be 


delighted.” 


Miss Hartley, therefore, offered her house 
on moderate terms to Dr. Kay, by whom it 
was gladly taken; and she gave Susan a 
month’s holiday and a reasonable allowance for 
the additional expense she would put her 
mother to. Certain little keepsakes and relics 
were locked up, and her plate box sent to the 
county bank; but she generously allowed the 
new-comers the use of her piano and books, 
relying on their not abusing the trust. And 
it may here be said that to Dr. Kay in his 
invalid state, it was an immense hoon to be 
turned ‘loose on a fresh and miscellaneous 


‘| eollection of very readable volumes, among 


which were some real treasures. 

Well, Miss Hartley was hailed as before 
with lively satisfaction by her niece, and 
placidly welcomed by her brother, who had 
declined yet a little farther, but whose down- 
hill progress had lately been so gentle as to be 
imperceptible to those who saw him daily. 

Mr. Galton seemed just where he had been 
at the end of Miss Hartley’s last visit; neither 
losing ground, nor apparently seeking to gain 
any, coming and going freely and frankly 
when he had any need of it; or staying away 
without.its being remarked. He was getting 
the parish well in hand, and had many duties 
on his mind, without being overburthened by 
them. 

One morning he came in looking very 
bright, and presently told his friends that he 
had taken a house at last—the Nuttery. 

Lavinia was quite surprised. The Nuttery 
was an old rambling house, with rows of five 
narrow windows, looking out on an old terraced 
garden of the Tully Veolan order. What 
could he want with such a i house? How- 
ever she said nothing. 

Mr. Hartley was not so serasiliboas, but went 
to the point at once. 

“Soho! the Nuttery!” said he, looking 
hard at him. “Why then, Galton, you must 
be going to bring home a wife—-a wife with a 
little money.” 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Galton (provoked with 
himself for colouring), “I am going to bring 
home my mother.” 

“ Oho, that’s how it’s to be, is it? She is 
to help you to make both ends meet. A very 








sensible plan. But are you quite sure you 
shall do it? That house will swallow up a 
deal of money.” 
“T’m not afraid, sir.”’ 
“Oh well, you know your own resources 
best” (Yes, I do,’ thought Mr. 


modation as it looks to have. Four bedrooms 
and four garrets. They call them eight bed- 
rooms, but four are nothing but garrets, with 
sloping roofs.. And the floors are badly laid. 
I’m afraid new window-frames are wanting.” 

“The surveyor has seen to all that, sir.” 

“Oh, has he so P has he so P” 

“The house is to be painted, papered, and 
put into tenantable repair.” 

“Very good, very good; and you are to 
give—what P” 

“ Sixty-five pounds a year, sir.” 

“Tut, tut; you should have 
sixty.” 

“T did, but he would not take it.” 

“Then why did you take the house ? ” 

“ Because I wanted it, sir,” said Mr. Galton, 
laughing. 

Mr. Hartley jerked his chin, and muttered 
something about young people doing things 
hand over head, which nobody was obliged to 
hear. 

After this the conversation changed, but 
when Mr. Galton was going away, Mr. Hartley 
returned to the charge with— 

“Eight bedrooms! for only you and your 
mother ? ” 

“ And my cousin Charlotte, sir.” 

“Your cousin Charlotte! ” 

Here was a new feature in the case. Lavinia 
could not help a little twinkle of the eyelids, 
but she believed it umseen. She felt by 
intuition that this new name startled her aunt 
as well as herself. But nothing was said. 

A few days afterwards, Mr. Hartley was 
sitting as usual with his back to the door, 
when Miss Hartley came in, whereas he sup- 
posed it to be Lavinia. So without looking 
round, which he had better have done, he said 
in a confidential tone,— 

“ My dear Lavinia, have you any notion how 
long your aunt intends to prolong her stay? 
It is a very nice thing, no doubt, for her to be 
getting three guineas a week for her house, 


offered 





Galton) | 
“and that house has not as much accom- | 





and living at no expense; but is any term | 


fixed P'” 

The door having been left ajar, Miss Hart- 
ley whisked out of it so adroitly that when he, 
getting no answer, looked round and saw no 
me, he concluded he had been mistaken in 
hinking anyone had come in, and composedly 
iddressed himself to slumber. Meantime, 
Miss Hartley, with burning cheeks, walked off 
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to her room, and there calmed herself down|him; and he withdrew, wishing her good 
with news. 

“He’s a dear, good brother, but says the} “ Immediate,” written in large letters by her 

oddest things,” aunt Fauntleroy on the envelope of a note, in- 
| However, she determined not to extend her|duced Lavinia to read that peremptory lady’s 
|| stay there, if ever so much pressed, beyond} communication first. It was short, mysterious, 
the month, of which there yet remained about | and uncomfortable. 
ten days. Whenever she had alluded to the € 2 

“ Sea View, Isle of Wight. 


subject, Lavinia always cut her short with : ‘ 
“My pear Lavrnta,—After what Alice has | 


1 
doubtless said to you herself, there can be 


|| “Oh, aunt, don’t speak of going!” and this 
very morning she had received a note from |~ . 
little need, I should hope, of my enforcing her 
wishes; but, lest the darling creature should, 


|| Mrs. Kay, asking her whether there was any 
hope of her letting the Hermitage another ‘ 
out of her tenderness for you, have said less 
than she has done to me, I enclose you her 


month, which she had actually taken time to 
consider about before she answered. But now : ; 
the question must receive a rigorous “ No,” | letter, only observing that, if you fail to act on 
couched in the most conciliating terms. it, I shall consider it the height of selfishness. 
“One would think I came here at my own There are some people ‘content to dwell in 
instance,” thought she, “instead of an invita- | decencies for ever,’ and keeping up a very fair 
tion. I will not remain on sufferance. Why | *PPe@rance. as long as all goes smooth, who, as 
should I?” | soon as some great effort is required of them, 
|immediately begin to make excuse. Besides, 
|why should it be so great an effort? The 
| voyage is no worse for you than for her. Your 
So she hastened into the drawing-room, | #unt Kate being now at the Rectory, makes 
saying cheerfully,— | your course quite plain. Let me know how 
“ What is it, my dear ?” | you decide by the next post. 
There was a thick book of paperhangers’ “ Your altecionats — a 
patterns on the table; Mr. Galton had brought| | K: Gractosa FAuNTLEROY. 
it that he might benefit by the opinion of “the ind regards, of course. 


ladies,’ he said—one particular lady, Miss | a ‘ : 
Hartley thought—in selecting papers for his Lavinia turned with much perturbation to _ 


house. Alice’s letter. It began,— 


_“ Aunt, which do you. prefer?” cried La-| «Qh, ray dearest aunt Gracey, I have been | 
vinia, “ blue or green ?” so very, very ill!”’ and after entering into la- 
*“ Blue, decidedly,” said Miss Hartley, mentable details, went on with— 
“when that arsenical green is in question—| «T] know I shall not recover. What would 
i ; I give for one kiss of Lavinia’s again—one 
Mr. Galton laughed. “Nobody is going to|jook of dear papa! Please forgive me, dear | 
| eat it,” said he. SeaTac L _,,; aunt, if I yield to this terrible feeling of home- 
“No, but you will imbibe it—you will} .ickness in writing to you, since I cannot do | 
breathe it. Have you not read all that has|., tg Lavinia. It would only make her un- 
| been said against it in the Times ?”’ happy, for how could she come to me? And | 
- Well, I own I thought it pretty,” said yet, if it were not for dear papa, I should cer- 
Lavinia; “but the blue is pretty, too.” tainly implore her to come out by the next | 
“You don’t like it so much as the green, ship—she might yet be in time . . . (Oh, 
though,” said he. what a great blot!) Dear Arthur is all kind- 
“Yes, I think I do; especially after what/| joss, and my ayah has really been wonderful, | 
| my aunt has said.” all things considered; but oh, I do so long for 


“You really do?” a glimpse of one of the dear home faces!” 
“T really do.” 


“Well, then, blue it shall be!” said he Lavinia was pale with emotion before she 
briskly. “ Blue is the colour of hope.” had finished this letter. As she read Alice’s 
“Oh!” exclaimed Lavinia, with sudden| letter to herself, her tears fell fast. What she 
gladness, as a servant brought in the after-|had said to Mrs, Fauntleroy supplied a key || 
| noon letters, “the Indian mail has come in!” | which Lavinia would otherwise have wanted; 
“IT will take my papers and myself off,| for Alice had really been at some pains not to 
then,” said Mr. Galton, “and leave you to read | grieve her sister. To wind up the whole, there 
| your letters in peace.” was a note from Captain Heywood, speaking of 
She smiled, but did not attempt to detain|“disappointed hopes,” “an anxious future,” 
Iv 





At this moment she heard Lavinia’s voice 
crying,— 
“ Aunt, pray come here, you are wanted !” 
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“fears that Alice's constitution would not 
|| stand the climate,” &c., and saying that he 
had begged her to let him send her home, ter- 
rible as the alternative to himself was, but 
that she positively refused to leave him. “And 
you know, my dear Lavinia, that I cannot leave 
my post; so that, if Mr. Hartley could spare 
you, I really think it would be a good thing for 
you to come out to us.” 





letters to Miss Hartley. 

“What is the matter?” asked her aunt, 
quickly. 

Lavinia held out the letters, and began to 
speak, but could not go on, and Miss Hartley, 
beginning with Mrs. Fauntleroy’s note, ran 
hastily through it, and briskly exclaimed,— 

“ What next, I wonder ? ” 

Lavinia was almost astounded at such a con- 
temptuous exclamation; it even seemed unfeel- 
ing. But Miss Hartley showed no want of 
feeling when she read Alice’s letters; she was 
even more touched by what she left unsaid to 
her sister than what she said to Mrs. Faunt- 
leroy, and she wiped away a quiet tear. 

“Poor child,” said she, “she is little more 
than a baby, and acts and feels accordingly ; 
but what she says about your going out is 
simply absurd. She has doubtless quite re- 
covered her spirits and health by this time, 
and when you reached her, would probably 


'| have forgotten she had ever wished for you.” 


| “TI wonder what I had better do,” said La- 
vinia piteously, “about showing all these let- 
ters to papa. Alice’s to me he certainly may 
see; but I do not think she herself would wish 
him to read what she has written in confidence 
to aunt Fauntleroy.” 

“Certainly not,’ said Miss Hartley, with 
decision. “I detest the plan of sending letters 
all round to persons they were never ititended 
for. There’s an end of all confidence.” 

At this instant Mr. Hartley came in, looking 
quite beside himself, poor man, with an open 
letter in his hand. 

“My dear, my dear,” said he, “only read 
this sad account;” and he gave Lavinia another 
specimen of Mrs. Fauntleroy’s epistolary elo- 
quence, working very unrelentingly on his feel- 
ings, and plainly saying that he and Lavinia 
would unavailingly reproach themselves if they 
left Alice’s wishes disregarded. 

“Tt is very sad, indeed, papa,” said Lavinia, 
with a broken voice, “but what do you think 
| we can do?” 
| “Do, my dear?” he replied, as in surprise 
| at such a question, “ why you can go to your 
sister !” 

And pointing out to her something under 
the seal of Captain Heywood’s envelope, she 








Lavinia, all in tears, carried her handful of | 





read, what had hitherto escaped her atten- 
tion :— 

“ Alice has been much worse, owing to the 
exertion and emotion: of letter-writing. Dr. 
Grey talks of sending her to the hills, but 
doubts, even if she can stand the journey, 
whether, without the sisterly care she so lan- 
guishes after, it will avail her much.” 


CHAPTER XI.—THE PILGRIM OF LOVE, 


Miss Hartiey looked grave at this, and poor 
Lavinia was a pitiable image of trouble. 

“But how can I go?” said she, looking 
from her father to her aunt; “ how can I leave 
papa P’”’ 

“T tell you what!” cried Miss Hartley, “ if 
anybody goes, J had better be the one.” 

And it was courageously and nobly said of 
the good lady, for she had never in her life 
crossed even the British Channel, and was 
rooted to her home and country. 

“No, no, aunt, indeed!” replied Lavinia, 
“T cannot bear to think of it—You, so much 
older than I am—if papa really wishes me 
to go and thinks he can spare me, I will 
do so.” 

“ My dear girl, my own good little girl,” 
said Mr. Hartley, approvingly, and putting his 
arm round her waist, on which she instantly 
burst into tears. 

“ Aunt,” said she through her sobs, “ I can’t 
go unless you promise to stay with papa.” 

“Of course I promise, my dear,” said Miss 
Hartley. ‘Are you ready to do so much, and 
shall I do nothing? that is, if your papa will 
have me,” added she, with a faint smile, that 
had more meaning than they knew of. 

“Tf I will have you?” repeated he, with an 
air that implied “as if you could doubt it! ” 

“Yes, yes,” he added, “you and I, Kaie, 
shall get on uncommonly well—and you will 
go on getting three guineas a week for your 
cottage. I shall be very glad to have you 
here, my dear; you and I were always partial 
to each other. So set your mind ait rest, 
Lavinia, my love.” 

“T can’t do that, papa,’ said she, “but I 
know aunt Kate will take care of you, as 
tender care as I could. But oh!” with a 
moment’s sudden pity for herself—‘ what a 
long way for me to go! and all alone.” 

“Tt is a long way,” said Miss Hartley. 

“Yes, yes, it ts a long way,” said Mr. 
Hartley; “I said so when dear Alice talked 
of going out.” 

The mention of Alice banished Lavinia’s 
momentary self-pity. 
“ But as to going alone,” pursued he, “ dear 





me, how many young ladies have done that in 
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our time, Kate, not to comfort a sick sister, 
but to cast about for a husband! And I never 
heard of any of them coming to harm. As for 
you, my dear girl, a good Providence will 
watch over you, for you will be on the path 
of duty, you will get safely to India, cheer up 
dear little Alice, leave her safe and sound, and 
come back to me at the year’s end; or, who 
knows,” added he, roguishly, “but you may 
pick up a husband!” 

“Please, papa, don’t talk of that,” said 
Lavinia,” or I cannot go.” 

He looked graver, and after a moment’s 
silence, said,— 

“Well, I'll go and write to your aunt 
Fauntleroy.” 

Lavinia was ready to say “please don’t,” 
buat she checked herself by thinking, “I would 
rather he did so than fret me by talking of 
picking up a husband, and it will employ him 
a little while, and give an outlet for his sad 
thoughts. Poor dear papa! we may not be 
destined to see much more of one another, and 
how could I bear by and by the thought of not 
having been as affectionate as possible.” 

This was all the share that was given to 
feeling ; for the decision once made, a great 
deal of business had to be settled. 

Alice’s outfit, and the arrangements for her 


| voyage had given Lavinia a good deal of infor- 


mation, and she was not one of those who 
forget things, directly the immediate demand 
for them is over. She knew all about the 
shipping agents, &c., and as for her outfit, it 
was to be quite a simple affair; a good stock 
of useful things and no finery. Very different 
from the outfit of a gay young bride, or a 
young lady on promotion. 

Lavinia was soon busy at a list of must- 
wants and may-wants, while her aunt looked 
over the advertisements in the Times, to see 
what steamship was starting. Suddenly Lavinia 


| exclaimed,— 





“T wish papa would not answer aunt 
Fauntleroy till to-morrow! We are very 
hasty!” 

She started up as she spoke, to go to him 
in his study; but lo! there was he, with hat 
and stick, posting down the pebbled walk, and 
through the heavy cast-iron gate, as if he were 
resolved to put it beyond recall. 

“Ah well! what must be, must,” thought 
she. “I was weak to hesitate,” and she 
immediately wrote to the shipping agent. 

“John,” said she to a servant who came 
into the room, “I am very busy writing 
letters. Don’t let in any visitors, but tell 
them I am particularly engaged.” 

The only visitor who called was Mr. Galton, 
who was a little put out at being turned away. 


It never occurred to him that bad news might 
have arrived from India—he only thought that 
he was unwelcome, and had been intended a 
little check. He, too, had received unexpected 
intelligence. An uncle, on whom his prospects 
much depended, had sent him a peremptory 
summons; so he was coming to tell Lavinia of 
it, and ask Mr. Hartley for leave of absence. 
Mr. Hartley was out, and Miss Lavinia was 
particularly engaged. 

Returning through the village, he fell in 
with Mr. Hartley, and made his request 
known, which was immediately granted. 

“Though I can ill spare you just now, 
Galton,” said Mr. Hartley, “for Lavinia is 
going away, and to tell the truth, I feel a 
little shaken.” 

Mr. Galton looked astounded. 

“ Going? ”’ repeated he. 

“Ay, going out,” said Mr. Hartley, rather 
enjoying his surprise; “ going out to India.” 

“You don’t say so? Dear me, this is 
rather sudden, is it not?” said poor Mr. 
Galton. 

“Quite so; could not be more so. ~- The 
Indian Mail is just in, and our dear Alice has 
been very ill, and has sent for her sister.” 

Mr. Galton mechanically expressed his 
regret that Mrs. Heywood should be other- 
wise than well; but in truth his mind was 
preoccupied, and did not take in any definite 
idea of her illness. It only grasped her 
having sent for Lavinia, just when he most 
wanted her to stay; and as it flashed upon 
him that an Indian husband would probably 
be found for her, and that she was lost to him 
for ever, he could think of nothing but his own 
disappointment. 

“ So I can’t ask you in, Galton, this evening, 
pursued Mr. Hartley, “for, you see, we have 
all been a little upset.” 

“No doubt, sir, no doubt. Dear me, what 
will you do without Miss Hartley?” 


” 


married,” said Mr. Hartley, with a roguish 
smile. “Ah, parents always look forward to 
separations.” 

“TI wish I had your equanimity,” thought 


no very enviable frame. 


ter and sister at dinner that Galton was off— 
had received a pressing summons, and Lavinia 
felt an additional weight laid on her heart. 

“Everything seems planned to try me,” 
thought she afterwards, as she stood sadly at 
the window. “ Yes, it may be that everything 
really is planned to try me and test me, and 
prove whether there really be any 





material in me or no. And shall I shrink 


“The same as I should do, if she were | 





Mr. Galton, as he returned to his lodgings in | 
Mr. Hartley mean- | 
while had the gratification of telling his daugh- | 
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_ thick dross, is purified by a fire at last ; 
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There are some metals, I have heard, | 


She reassured and cheered him as best she 


so debased, that no jewellers’ test will affect | ‘could, adding, “You know, papa, if you give 


them. 


But silver, though it throws up a/| 
and 


way, I shall not have courage to leave you;’ 
and accompanied him back to his room, where 


affection, that will not abide a fiery trial, is she left himcalmed. Nor could she satisfy her- 


nothing worth.” 


‘self without going afterwards to his door, and 


She covered her eyes with her hand for a| listening to the regular sound of his breathing 


minute or two, and breathed a little prayer. | 


‘which assured her he was asleep. With bare 


Then, with an easier mind, she wrote her | feet she paused there an instant, and lifted up 


letters ; 


while Miss Hartley told Dr. Kay that her heart in earnest. entreaty that God would 


she believed there was every probability of his make all this work together for their good. 
being able to have the hermitage as long as he| How much the last few hours had done to 


liked. 


| purify and refine! How much more they un- 


When Lavinia went to bed, she could not | derstood and appreciated the best points in 


father, her aunt, Mr. Galton; 


reverted to her sister. 


| sleep. On the first reading of the letters, all| each other’s natures! 
|| her thoughts had been of Alice; directly her | 
| decision was made, they were of herself, her 
now they mediate line ef action. 
Alice’s “I know I Mrs. Fauntleroy’s was so eulogistic apd affec- 


A day or two of suspense followed before the 
| answers to their letters could decide the im- 
Then the answers came. 


shall not recover,” had acquired the strength | tionate, that Lavinia was quite overwhelmed by 


of a prophecy; Arthur’s “ Alice is worse,”— | it. 
What | cision too strongly; she should rejoice to‘speed 


seemed to confirm her death sentence. 
might dear Alice be suffering at this moment! 
Shedding how many unseen tears! 


|| longed to be with her at once, and grudged 
|| the long suspense that must intervene. 


Weary of her feverish pillow, she sat up in 
bed, and thought she heard a step in the corri- 


|| dor. She rose, slipped on a dressing gown, 
|| and looked out. 
| night-cap, and flowered chintz robe-de-chambre, 
| fastened round his shrunken figure by a broad 


Mr. Hartley in his tasselled | 


band, making the old rector look almost 
wasted enough for her healthy young arms to 
lift him, was slowly coming towards her. 

“Dear papa,” cried she, are you ill? Is 
anything the matter ?” 

“Nothing, but that I can’t sleep,” said he, 
“and so I thought I would try a turn in the 
cool gallery.” 

“TIT am wakeful too,” said she, going up to 
him and kissing him. 

He folded his arm about her, looked at her 
wistfully, and said,— 

“My dear, I hope you are notundertaking this 
voyage against your will, because I wish it?” 

“Oh no, papa, no.” 

“Because,” said he, and his voice began to 
quaver, “in that case I could never forgive 
myself if anything happened to the ship.” 

He was seeking for his handkerchief in an 
agitated manner, while a tear fell on her hand. 
She was quite melted by it, and caressing him, 
said,— 

“Oh no, dear papa! set your mind at ease— 
why should anything happen to the ship? 
Did not you tell me Providence would protect 
me, because I was in the path of duty.” 

“TI know I did,” said he, still shedding tears 
on her shoulder “ only-——” 





Lavinia | | be useful ; 


She could not praise her dear niece’s de- 


her on her way, only let her know how she could 
what she could supply, that Lavinia 
| most wanted. 


These offers were really very opportune, and | 


they had anenlivening effect on Mr, Hartley who, 
| without much regard for his sister-in-law, 
always considered her an important personage. 
The shipping agent’s letter named a boat that 
would start in about a week. So it wasa good 
thing there was little millinery to make up, and 
only ready made linen to buy. Mrs. Fauntleroy, 
now really kind, offered to meet Lavinia in 
London, accompany her to make her purchases, 
and see her on board at Southampton. 

“You should not think only of yourself,” 
Alice had once idly said when Lavinia had re- 
fused to listen to her entreaties that she would 
come out to them; and were they called for ? 
Was Lavinia thinking of herself now? Inone 
sense she was; her preparations and arrange- 
ments for so hurried a departure, and so long 
and uncertain an absence, necessarily engrossed 
her; but it was all with Alice for their object. 

Melancholy thoughts of Alice were now reso- 
lutely set aside; she would have time enough for 
them on ship-board; she was going direct to 
Alice, without one selfish delay, and must mean- 
while entrust her, as at all times, to the tender 
keeping of her heavenly Father. But, just now 
Lavinia’s heart clung more to the father whom 
she was leaving, perhaps never to see again— 
who could tell! than to the sister to whom she 
was speeding, perhaps to find in rosy health. 
There was a dull pain, too, in Lavinia’s heart, 





open to dry whitewash, paste, and paint, Mr. 











when she passed the Nuttery, now in the work- | 
men’s hands, with doors and windows set wide | 


| Galton would be its master,—who would be its | 


































































| grew very nervous and tremulous towards the 
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mistress? As she sadly walked onward, she 
thought of an anecdote her aunt had been re- 
lating to her over night, of a friend of her youth, 
a Miss Grace. 


the death of a sister in South America, who, | 


on her death-bed, committed her children to her | 
care. There was no time to be lost; to be of 
real use she must go out at once. Mr. Del-| 
more pressed her to marry at once, but she 
postponed doing so till her return, and mean- 
while they were to correspond. 

Owing to the course of war their letters | 
never reached one another; years passed, and | 


| Mr. Delmore, weary of waiting, and believing | 


himself neglected or forgotten, married another. | 
Sweet Mary Grace remained with the orphans 
as long as she was wanted, returned to England, 


' continued their mother by adoption to the end, | 
| and passed a long life in spinsterhood. 


Lavinia had been touched by this little story, | 
and now it recurred to her with mournfulness; | 
“so shall I go,” thought she, “and so perhaps | 
shall I be forgotten.” 

Miss Hartley begged a single day to return 
home and arrange her affairs. After this she 


| was at the service of her brother and Lavina. 
The rest of the week was taken up in farewells 
| to the cottagers, packing, and devoting every 


, | 
spare hour and minute to Mr. Hartley, who | 


| 


parting. Lavinia looked at him sometimes 
with fixedness, till she could bear it no longer, 
but she would not let him see her in tears. 

And so the last moment came, and the last | 
embrace was taken, and the yellow fly from the | 
“Grapes” carried her off to the railway that 
was to convey her to London. She strained 
her eyes towards them from the window as long 
as they were in sight; nodding and smiling to 
her father to the last, and then leaning back to 
cry. 

As for Mr. Hartley, he watched her out of 
sight, and then quitted the window; but Miss 
Hartley still remained at it, wiping away quiet 
tears. Looking round at length she saw Mr. 
Hartley losing his balance, and swerving to- 
wards the floor. 

“ Oh, brother !” exclaimed she springing for- 
ward, but too late to catch him. He was in a fit. 


CHAPTER XII.—-OUTWARD BOUND. 


WELL was it for Lavinia’s peace, that she did 
not know what had happened at home. Happily 
unconscious of her father’s illness, she reached 
the London Bridge terminus in safety, and was 


looking about for her aunt’s manservant, when, | just at the right moment. 





who should come up to her but Mr. Galton. 





He was as much surprised as she was, and, 
for the moment, could hardly speak. Mean- 
while flys and cabs were rapidly rolling away, 
and Mrs. Fauntleroy’s footman came up touch- 


This Miss Grace was engaged to be married | ing his hat, to say the carriage was in waiting 


toa Mr. Delmore, when she received news of and he would attend to her luggage. 


| Mr. Galton continued to linger beside Lavinia, | 
and now found voice to express his regret at | 


her leaving England. 


“ You do not know,” said he faltering, “what | 


schemes, what dreams of mine have been ruined 
by it. I may have had no right to form them, 


if you ever come back?” 
“Ever?” repeated she, “oh, yes, yes! I 
mean to return home ina few months,—I could 


not otherwise leave papa, and I only goon | 


account of Alice.” 


He looked at her earnestly, her eyes were | 


fall of truth. 

“ God grant it may be so, then,” said he, with 
emotion, “ you will then hear what I have to 
say.” 

ma yes, I will indeed! Oh, promise me, 
Mr. Galton, that you will take great care of my 
father.” 

“Tt shall be my most sacred duty, said he, 
pressing her hand as he put her into the car- 
riage. She gave him a grateful, beaming look, 
and drove off. 

“Oh how good God has been to me,” thought 
she, as she leant back in the carriage. 


bent was likely to remain long on hand. 

And this was the unconscious old man, whose 
life and health Mr. Galton had just promised 
should be his most sacred care. 


| but,—dare I hope I may speak of them to you 


“CanI | 
| doubt he will be so to the end? No, no!” 

Meanwhile Mr. Galton but just escaped los- | 
|ing the train that was conveying him from his | 
uncle; whose object had been—what do you | 
think P to tell him he was in treaty for the | 
advowson of Steeplecroft on his account, and to | 
ask him whether he thought the present incum- | 


None of the parties had known of Mr. Hart- | 


ley’s seizure ; or the terms of the bargain might 
have been different. 

Mrs. Fauntleroy had made every arrange- 
ment for Lavinia’s comfort, and found protectors 
for her on the voyage, in a clergyman and_ his 
wife who were going to Calcutta, All difficult- 
ies seemed smoothed before her, and she could 
hardly have conceived herself stepping on board 
the P. and O. steamship in so calm a frame of 
mind. Her heart swelled high as she saw the 
land recede from her, and she breathed a fer- 
vent prayer for the parent she was leaving, and 
the sister to whom she was speeding. A few 
kind words from her companions were uttered 
We will not follow 
her over the course so lately traversed, but leave 
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her to make a voyage as comfortable as the cir- | of the day, braving the sun, or disregarding the | 


cumstances under which it was taken, and the | damp, to look after her sick neighbour,—the 
hot season of the year, could admit of. Once | young stranger in a strange land. 


fairly started, her thoughts reverted with in- 
tense yearning to Alice; should she find her 
alive, and she anxiously repeated to herself the 
ominous words,—“I know I shall never get 
better.” 

Alice, meanwhile, was getting better. After 
the first effects of the effort of mind and body in 
writing, she had begun to rally, because buoyed 
up with the expectation of seeing Lavinia, who, 
her husband assured her, would be certain to 
come toher without delay on receipt of their joint 
letters. The doctor, nevertheless, told the cap- 
tain privately, that he must not build too much 
on this appearance of recovery, as Alice’s con- 
stitution had received a shock which could not 
in such a climate, be so easily got over, and he 
insisted still on her removal to the hills, until 
the return of the cold season. 

Alice, like a spoilt child, as she was, declared 
she would not go, and the rain setting in early, 
and greatly diminishing the temperature, so as 


| to render it invigorating and enjoyable, the 


captain thought all would now be well, and 
gave way to her, rejoiced to see her strength 
and spirits returning, and onlyrendered anxious 


| by the occasional warnings of more experienced 








Indians, that the rainy season was very trea- 
cherous, and trying even to the natives.” 

“Ah! never mind what other people say,’’ 
said Alice, half petulantly one morning, as her 
husband repeated this to her, “I tell you that 
the climate is perfectly delicious now, and Iam 
beginning to feel quite strong. How surprised 
and glad Lavinia will be when she gets here, I 
really felt when I wrote to aunt Fauntleroy as 
if I never should be well again. I hope she 
will not have frightened papa and——” 

“Mem Sahib ati,” announced a bearer, en- 
tering from the verandah and approaching his 
mistress with joined hands. 

“Kaun mem Sahib?” (which mem Sahib) 
asked Alice. 

“White Sahib ka mem Sahib,” (Mr. White’s 
Lady) replied the man, and receiving his direc- 
tions he disappeared behind the ‘ chik,’ and 
presently ushered the visitor in.” 

She was the wife of a missionary, near to 
whose house the Heywoods resided ; indeed the 
compounds almost adjoined, so that the families 
had become very intimate, and during Alice’s 
illness, Mrs. White had been invaluable in her 
kind and unselfish helpfulness ; unselfish truly, 
for she had a family of young children, very 
delicate health, and a good deal of mission work 
on her hands, superintending a large girls’ 
orphanage, which occupied her time very fully, 
yet she had managed to come over at all hours 








“T have come so carly this morning,” she be- 
gan, after inquiring how Alice felt, “ because I 
thought you would enjoy alittle drive perhaps, 
in my open carriage ; it is so low and easy, that 


lit will be better for you than the buggy, and 


our syce drives very carefully.” 

“It is very good of you, Mrs. White,” said 
the captain answering for his wife, “I have to 
go into Cantonments, so shall be very glad 
indeed to know that Mrs. Heywood is in such 
good care. I must be off at once,’’ looking at 
his watch, “ you will not stay out too long, my 
dear ? remember Dr. Grey’s warning about the 
sun. Good-bye, then, for the present; good- 
morning, Mrs. White!” 

After alittle more chat, the bearer was called, 
and ordered to summons the light carriage over, 
and Alice was helped in, and comfortably cush- 
ioned up by her Ayah and Mrs. White. 

“ How pleasant it is!” she began, as they 
drove on: “so different from what it was before 
the rain came. These broad tracts of land 
which were so lately a sterile plain, almost 
blanched by the sun, are now converted into 
fertile fields and lovely green meadows, and all 
the rugged and hollow places turned into the 
prettiest streams and lakes.” 

“ And how prettily the landscape is dotted 
over with flocks of sheep and goats,” remarked 
Mrs. White, “and herds of the Indian ox, cows, 
and buffaloes, released from their work at the 
wells, quietly cropping their early meal, or lazily 
basking in the sun, ruminating. It reminds 
one of the simile in the twenty-third Psalm, “ He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures, He 
leadeth me beside the still waters; and one 
feels the fulness of its significance, when one 
sees how the poor animals luxuriate in these 
pastures,—how they revel in the cool waters ! 


That quiet ox looks the picture of felicity as it || 


stands knee-deep in that little meadow lake, 
and the unwieldy, phlegmatic buffalo, rolling on 
its back in the muddy bottom of yon running 
ditch is, for the time being, a type of inex- 
pressible comfort and enjoyment.” 

“A somewhat unpoetical one,” said Alice, 
breaking into a smile, then, again becoming 
serious, she added, “but I do indeed fully 
appreciate the force of the simile you speak of, 
and feel as if I could sing, “ He restoreth my 
soul—Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy 
staff they comfort me.” 


“Yea,” gently added Mrs. White, involun- 
tarily glancing at the fragile form by her side, 


and as if speaking to herself, “ even though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil.” 
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Neither spoke again for some minutes. They |“ When you noticed the white rose just now, 
drove on through meadows of light green Indian | I was about to tell you that we lost one of our 
corn, rice fields, flooded with sparkling water, | little orphans last week, an infant which had 
over which hovered the snow-white paddy-bird, | been brought to us after the death of its mother 
and cotton plantations, gay with their handsome | by its only remaining relative, an aunt who 
cup-shaped blossoms, yellow, with blood-red | declared herself too destitute to provide for it. 
centre. | We could easily believe this as she would 

Presently they passed a walled enclosure | otherwise certainly not have brought it to the 
lying off the road to the left, the entrance| mission. We willingly took it, and engaged 
overshadowed by a magnificent broad-leaved | her to act as its nurse and attendant, thinking 
pipul tree. |it possible that by keeping her about us some 

“How luxuriantly that white rose climbs | Sood might accrue to herself. However, the 
over the corner of the wall!” observed Alice,| poor little babe pined away fast, and last 
breaking silence just as Mrs. White was about Wednesday it died, just after one of our mis- 
to speak; “it is not wild, surely ?” | sionaries had baptized it—‘ making it a soldier 

“No,” said Mrs. White, “ Mrs. Grey planted | of Christ,’ as the little son of our Reader 
that rose three years ago: that is the corner Imdad Masih so significantly expresses it. 
where her firstborn child, her little Mary, lies. It had scarcely received the cross ere it was 

Next to her, just where you see the delicate exchanged for the crown! It was interred 
mimosa waving its fairy, downlike blossoms, the same evening in our burial-ground, the 
is the grave of the young missionary whose orphan girls with their matron and myself 
early loss we all so deeply deplore, both for | attending. The aunt, although a Musselmani 
our own sakes and that of the church in the | woman, came also. She had been fond of the 
Punjab. His amiability and Christian love- | little creature, and it was touching to see her 
liness of character, united to great talent, had | standing with the tears in her eyes, looking 
rendered him exceedingly beloved and re-|into the grave, while she listened to words 
spected, and his death was a great affliction, such as she had never heard before. She re- 
for much had been expected of him, and during | mained perfectly silent the whole time the 
the short time he was permitted to spend in| solemn, but, to her, new and strange funeral 
the work that lay so near his heart, he had | rite was being performed, only once she heaved 
already begun to fulfil those expectations. |a deep sigh and uttered the single ejaculation, 
He preached to our native congregations in|‘ Allah !’ 
the vernacular ere he had been three months! “After the little grave had been filled in, 
at Amritsar, and had set on foot a voluntary|and we were all turning away, Mr. Lake 
Bible class for heathen lads of the city school,| spoke a few words to her of an all-powerful 
which was regularly attended, and seemed} Saviour, Heaven, and the Resurrection from 
likely to do much good. Some of these|the dead. She listened earnestly, and I 
youths felt his death very much; one, es-/ trust that this little one’s death may be the 
pecially, came to express his grief, saying, he means of bringing her to a knowledge of the 
‘feared they must be very bad, since God had}truth. But it is very difficult dealing with 
punished them by taking such a good man} Mahommetans, because their own belief is, so 
from them.’ We could only reply with heavy | to speak, the right one perverted. However, 
hearts, ‘the Lord gave, and the Lord hath! we must scatter the good seed in faith, sowing 
taken away,’ and explain how that their and| beside all waters, and leaving it with God to 
our loss was his gain. Enabled through grace | give the increase. 
to lay the nobly-earned honours of a university! “Yesterday we received information from 
career and its attendant fame at the feet of| Delhi that the hundreds of orphans and for- 
Jesus, he came into this distant land to gain |saken children, there collected in the refuges, 
other ten talents for his Lord and Saviour.|are to be distributed amongst the various 
Leading him thus ‘into a far country’ grace! missions, and were requested to send down 
brought him the quickest road to glory. We|word whether we can take about forty boys 
can only hope that the example of his self-/and girls. My husband telegraphed to say 
sacrificing career will excite others at the|we would do so, but it is well that we need 
universities to offer themselves with a like| not expect them just yet, for we have no spare 
willing mind for the work.” | funds for those we already have. I wrote at 

“It puts me in mind of Henry Martyn’s/ once to friends in this country and England to 
career. I think he, too, laboured in this part|ask them for subscriptions, and to adopt 
of India?” said Alice, wiping her moist eyes.| children. I do not doubt of finding charitable 

“He did,” said Mrs. White, meditatively ; | and loving individuals who will do this, will- 
then, after a moment’s pause, she resumed,— | ingly paying the annual thirty or forty rupees 



















































PICTURES IN THE SKY. 











for their maintenance, but then there is the 
building to be enlarged, and the scale of all 
the accommodations to be increased, and they 
will probably be very wild and untrained, poor 
children! many of them have been rescued 
from the hands of bad women who had picked 
them up, or bought them of their starving 
relatives. Ah! starvation must be a 
dreadful thing. Mr. Sloggett, the chaplain 
of Lahore, who made a tour in the famine- 
stricken districts for the purpose of examin- 
ing into the real condition of the suffering 
poor, found the wretched beings at one of the 
villages collected round the slaughter-places 
licking up the blood from the ground! We 
know how much has been done both by Eng- 
land and this country to relieve the sufferers, 
and what admirably organized plans were 
adopted to carry out the prevailing benevolent 
intentions, yet how many, many lives have 
been lost through individuals being una- 
voidably overlooked in the midst of the 
general distress, or from the assistance reach- 
ing them too late. At Delhi it often happened, 
as I know from one of the gentlemen who 
superintended the daily distribution of food. 
that after the poor famished creatures had 
managed to crawl to the enclosures they would 
not have power to swallow the sustenance given 
them. Sometimes they have revived upon 
spirits being poured down their throats, and 
eaten; sometimes they have died with the 
long-covetted food by their sides. 

“Some of the orphans we are to have are 
lads who presented themselves, in a state of 
starvation and destitution, at the refuges, re- 
questing to be sent tothe missionaries! ‘This 
is of course only for the sake of getting well 
fed and clothed, after which they will probably 
run away, still we must do what we can. They 
will all be very weak and sickly at first, and 
require all sorts of attention and care, no 
doubt. It is a responsible charge, that of so 
many young lives and souls!” and Mrs. 
White sighed rather heavily. 

Alice looked up and said, “1 should be so 


PICTURES 


WE love to look on the changeful sky. 
As the delicate clouds go floating by ; 
Beautiful things seem pictured there : 
Mountains and cities, and angels fair : 
And exquisite colours adorn the west, 
When the sun sinks down to his tranquil rest;— 
Blues and crimsons, purples and greys, 
Blending together with golden rays ! 


IN 





| glad to help you if I could; you must let me 
|send you twenty rupees as a first instalment 
towards your fund, and promise me to let me 
| know whenever you are in difficulties about 
‘the maintenance of your little flock.” 

“Thank you, dear Mrs. Heywood, this is very 
good of you,” said Mrs. White, brightening up 
again at the cheering tones of sympathy; “and 
now, as you kindly interest yourself in my 
little charge, I must tell you what I was nearly 
forgetting, that Ruth, the tall, quiet, sensible- 
looking girl you particularly noticed when you 
went over the orphanage a couple of months 
ago, is about to be married to Sardiq, the son 
of our good old catechist, Paulus of Narawal. 
There is to be a collation in a large tent in 
the orphanage compound after the marriage 
ceremony, and in the evening a dinner, to 
which Paulus hopes all the European gentry 
of the station will come, You know he is an 
important man in his own village, and has a 
great idea of doing things in proper style! I 
will not say come to the dinner, because it 
would be too fatiguing for you, but you would 
be interested in seeing the ceremony at church, 
and the breakfast afterwards. Captain Hey- 
wood must bring you.” 

Glad would Miss Hartley have been could 
she have seen the wan smile on Alice’s lily- 
pale face as she thanked Mrs. White for the in- 
vitation and the pleasant drive ; or the peaceful 
seriousness of Lavinia’s countenance as she 
leant against the bulwarks, looking dreamily 
on the surging deep; but her imagination had 
lost its young power of creating gay images, 
and at present she had chiefly to do with sad 
realities. 

As she sat beside her brother’s sick bed, he 
would say, 

“Where do you think Lavinia is now, my 
dear ¥”’ 

Then with a reflective air she would reply 
(pretty much at random), “Oh, I should say 
in such and such a latitude; ”’ with which he 
would be perfectly satisfied, and ask her the 
same question next day. 





THE SKY. 

And beyond the clouds, and beyond the light, 

Faith’s glance looks on to a world more 
bright ; -— 

But it is not for mortal lips to tell, 


|The joys that meet, and the songs that swell, 


In our Father’s home where our loved ones 
dwell! ; 
NETTA LEIGH. 
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“THE BRIGHTON MYSTERY.” 


ApouT a year ago a sensation was created at Brighton by the arrival 
of a man of extraordinary stature from the Celestial Empire. 
Brighton was full, but it made room for him. Hotels could not compass, 
nor private lodgings contain him, so the Mayor, with his well-known 
generosity, placed the Pavilion at his service, where he slept upon a china 
plate, and ate a bird’s nest for breakfast, as is the custom of his native 
land. The giant was moedy; man delighted him not, nor woman cither. 
He was stared at when he walked abroad, and the local magnates asked 
him to dinner, while a private box was placed at his service Ly the enter- 
prising manager of the theatre: Still bis eye rolled in a fine frenzy, and 
he was either quoting Confucius to himself, or—shall we hazard the con- 
jecture? Aye. All great men are public property,—or he was thinking of 
the little foot he left behind him at Shanghae, Oh, little feet ! what 
power for good or evil you have over great men! 

In spite of the efforts of the authorities and people of Brighton, the 
settled cloud of melancholy would not quit his brow. Ie became 
more and more disconsolate. Numerous were the efforts made to 
cheer him. In vain the principal tradesmen came to him with gifts. He 
disdained their presents, aud would not chin-chin the donors. The 
Mayor and the Municipal Council came to him in a body, and 
stood on their heads for an hour-and-an-half, but he did not even 
smile. Morose and implacable Celestial! After that, there was a 
race of bathing machines, drawn by oysters, along the Marine Parade, 
succeeded by a ballet of lodging-house keepers in front of tlie grand hotel, 
but the great man did not relax a muscle of his face, though two of them 
were blown out to sea, and rode away to France on the backs of all-de- 
vouring porpoises. What was to be done? 

The Mayor and Corporation of Brighton were at their wits’ end ; 
citizens were aghast ; visitors began to murmur ; and even the ladies took 
an inquiring turn ! 

While things were in this dreadful condition, all Prighton im- 
pregnated with the melancholy of the great Celestial, a box was delivered 
to the distinguished stranger, who opened it with a lethargic air. No 
sooner had he cast his eye over its contents, than a kindly smile over-- 
spread his features; his melancholy vanished, he eonversed freely, 
‘forgot the little foot he had left behind him in Shanghae, and chin- 
ehinned everybody. The pleased inhabitants were amxious beyond 
measure to find out what had worked the miraculous cure. ‘They 
crowded round him, and saw that the box contained an article of 
domestic use, the fame of which had penetrated to China, and which 
he declared he had crossed the ocean to investigate for the benefit. of 
the ladies of his family. His grief was caused by his having forgotten the 
names of the makers; but the timely arrival of THE LETTER @ 
restored his spirits: the magical names which had escaped his treache- 
rous memory, brought serenity to his mind. After the usual montiss 
trial he ordered a few thousand for exportation to his native land, and 
gave a grand ball at the Pavilion on the evening of his departure, 
dancing until he had a stitch in his side and felt thoroughly sewed up. 














Any ‘person, ‘residing in | 


any part of the United | 
Kingdom, desiring to become | 
acquainted with our Sewing | 
Machine, will, on application | 
with satisfactory references, | 
receive it, free and carriage : 
paid to the nearest station, 


for a Month’s Trial at her | 


own home. 
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If the Machine is not ap- 
proved, it is returned to us 
at. the end of .a month; and 
no charge whatever is: made 
under .any circumstances, 
not even in the rare case of 
injury to the machine. 





Payment may be made, at the option of the’purchaser, 
either in advance, or at the expiration of the trial, or by 
monthly instalments of £ 1, five. per cent. being added to 
all amounts for which credit isigiven Jdeyond the trial 
month. 

Machines of other makers taken ‘in exchange. 

Full particulars and Illustrated Price List ‘free. 


Willcox & Gtbbs Sewing Machine Co., 


150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. ) pom 
135, REGENT SPREET“w. { “LONDON. 
16, CROSS ST., Royal Exchange, MANCHESTER. 


‘AGENCIES: 

LIVERPOOL—Oxton & Co.,.114,; Bold Street. 

BIRMINGHAM—T. S. ‘Toneuz, 3, Bul! Street. 

BRISTOL—B. G:"Boom, 61, Park Street. 

CANTERBURY—T.: Warr & Co., 15, Mercery Lane. 

CORK—aArkrns Bros., The’ London House. 

GLASGOW—M. Brown, 105, Sauchiehall Street. 

BARNSTAPLE—W. H. Hearson ;* Beurast—Riddel &.Co. ; CuetrennAM— 

J. Steel & Co. ; Ipswicu+-J. “Meatlows ; LeicesteR—H. Gee; Rypr—M. H. 
Gelling ;- SovprHAMPTON—Isied & Co,; TROWBRIBGE—J,' ‘Rison & Co, ;" War- 
MINSTER — Baker Bras » and in many other Towns, 


~~ 














“THE BRIGHTON MYSTERY” UNRAVELED. 





‘It is so easy to work, so simple in construction, so beautifully fitted, 
works so silently, and sews so well, that I thimk I have never seen one that 
so fully answers the promises of its makers.”—The Rey. 8. W. Youn, 4, 
Ure Bank-terrace, Ripon. 

‘* Mine has never been out of order. I have had much press in showing 
and recommending it to many friends.”—Mrs. Maria Burrow, Hampton 
Vicarage, S.W. 

“ The Sewing Machine kas been in constant use since January, and has 
not been out of order, nor has a needle been broken. It is frequently used 
during reading aloud, and is no interruption.”—Mrs. SrockEr, Horsforth 
Parsonage, Leeds. 

‘*T am perfectly satisfied with the Sewing Machine you sent for trial. I 
think it is the easiest, pleasantest, and quietest one I have ever tried.””—Mrs. 
Pole, Templeton Rectory, Tiverton. 

‘‘Mrs. Stokes finds the machine the first she could work with the foot. 
It is so easily done that she does not require the hand attachment at all.” — 
Lensfield Cottage, Cambridge. 

“*T have had one of your Sewing Machines two years and a half. It 
has never been out of order, and answers perfectly in every way.” —Mzs. 
Worrtsineton, Shuckburgh Vicarage, Daventry. 

‘‘T find your machine works beautifully on all materials, without any 
trouble. Having used a sewing machine for nine years, I can appreciate the 
simplicity of yours.” —The Honble. Mrs. Yonex, Eton College. 

‘©The Sewing Machine has been used by my children abvut nine months 
ete satisfaction.’—The Rey. H. PowELt Epwarps, Caerleon 


with tp 
Vicarage, Newport, Mon. 
“ After trying six or seven of the Sewing Machines of the best makers, [ 
refer the Willcox and Gibbs. I have used it for all materials, from thick 


nverness capes for my boy: to thin muslin dresses for my girls.’’—Mrs. 
Puuine, Eastuor Rectory, Ledbury. 

“Mrs. Johnston is quite aw fait in use of some of the principal Sewing 
Machines, but much prefers yours to any other, both in the simplicity of its 
construction and in the character of the work done.” —The Rey. Henry G. 
Jounston, Bromptun Ralph Rectory, Wiveliscombe, Somerset. 

‘‘T have had one of your Sewing Machines in use since 1862, and haye the 
highest opinion of it. It is certainly a beautiful Sewing Machine, and does 
its work admirably. I shall have much pleasure in speaking from experience 
of its perfection.’ —Mrs. TuRNouR, Ellenhali Vicarage, Eccleshall. 

‘‘The Sewing Machine is thoroughly efficient, and pleases all our friends 
to whom it has been shown. Its silence, simplicity, and beautiful wo: kman- 
ship have secured the unanimous yerdict that it is the best of Sewing 
Machines.”—The Rey. J. HerTon, Bishop Auckland. 

‘It is only fair to inform you of my people’s success with our elegant 
Sewing Machine, which has been as pleasant as it seems marvellous. They 
had never used one, and knew nothing whatever of its mechanism ; yet within 
an hour or so of its arrival they were all quite familiar with its mode of work- 
ing, and in a day or two could stitch away at a surprising rate. I have 
much pleasure in stating that your Sewing Machine fulfils everything you 

romise. I regard the silence and the perfect ease and freedom from fatigue 
with which it is worked, as also the movement of the work from front to 
back, instead of from side to side—thereby obviating the necessity of stooping 
or leaning over it—as so many highly important desiderata, if only in the 
matter of hygiene, to say nothing of the comfert.”—SamvrEL Barker, M.D., 
14, Eaton-place, Brighton, 
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rHOR 
V t y House on £200 a Year, 
iH and its Fu 
‘H i Vanaged my ¢ 
( s, for instructing Servants in Ct 
ying in Kitch 
I ion 1 
rT MD AMTTDT 
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slity of its fiction, and its high-class 





engravings, 
THE “LADIES? TREASURY 
part of each number—is devoted to the 
‘Home Life, and embraces the follow 
‘FAST, LUNCHEON, AND DINNER 
COOKERY, 
t structions on a simple, certain, and satis- 
suitable to all moderate incomes 
New Books, Literature, and Pu 
Men about Wi ~ Private f 
Vet The Fashions, with red and 
vings. — Cut-out Patterns fo. ldren’s 
y Needlework, with beautiful Engravings, 
pti ns. 
lumn is devoted to each of the following 
upjects i— 


jus branches.—Medical Notices, 

Notices 

Notes and Queries respecting the Origin 

scure Phrases, Words, and Customs,— Column for 

ange of Books, Photographs, Music, &c., &e.—On 

d Facte of the Month, three columns,—Answers 
rr respondents, 


ng in its vari 


-age for the Contributions of young Authors. 


N Dt 
21, lickococees Row. And of all Booksellers. 


21 


: PUBLISHED BY BEMROSE & SONS, 


MESSHS. HATCHARD’s LIST. 


1. THE KINGS OF ISRiAEL AND JUDAH 


2. FRECEPT UPON FRECEPT. New Edition, 


compict U1 \ 18me. oth, with 68 
{i l-page Lh s. $a, 
3. = PEEP OF DAY; or, a Series of the 
est Religious Instruction the Infant Mind is 
cay als le of receiving, 322nd Thousand, Illustrated. 
18mo., « 2 
1, LINE UPON LINE ; ae nd Series of 
the Earliest Reli structi t] Infant Mind 
is sna f rece g.—Part | l63rd Thou 
ind, Illust ed lS8mo., cloth a itique, 2s. 6d 
>. LINE UPON LINE.—Part [f. 128th Thou 
, Lilustrated. 18mo., cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 
LINES LEFT OUT; or, Some of the Histories 
left out in ‘ ay ne uj Line. 17th Thousand 
| lustrated | 
7 — ABOUT JES Us. 


8 staGhus oF LIGHT , Fifty-two Facts 


Bil New Editior 15th Thousand. 


I ifty-two IlJustrations. 18 ; _y oe 
9. TRACTS FOR HIIDREN; or, Fifty-two 
Scripture Fact Ss Language. 14th ‘Thou- 
Packet ct Fiity-two Tracts, or bound 


gether in ciot 
es Wi THOUT 1 FARS; « 
t Mode of Learning to Read. 19th Thousand, 


Illustrated. Square cloth, 2s. 6 


1O 


ll. READING WITHOUT TEARS. Part Il, 
Lat y} blished, 3 I} sand. Square cloth, 3s 
Iwo Parts in One, clot) ntique, ds.) 

12. NEAR HOME; or, the Countries of Europe 
ibe to Childre2 With Ar otes 57th 

Phousand, Ulustrated Feap., clot : 
13. FAR OFF :— Part J.; or, Asia describe With 
necdotes, 32nd Thousand, Illustrated. Feap., 


loth, 4s. 6d 


14. FAR OFF: Part IJ.; or, Australia, Africa, and 


{merica described. With Anecdotes. 23rd 
Chousand, Ulustrated. Feap,, cloth, 4s. 6d 
Ul | Editions of the above ir mp a 

1, THE PEEP OF DAY. Illustrated. 1s, 2d 


ated. 1s. 4d. 
ited. Is, 4d. 
!, Llus- 


2. LINE U:ON LINE. Part I. Illust 
3. LINE UPON LINE. Part LI. lllust: 
4, STREAKS OF LIGHT. Just publish: 
trated ls. 6d 


ANN FRASER TYTLER 
Lately published, New ant 
Leila; or the Island 
Leila in England 
Leila 
Mary and Florencs 
Mary and Florence. 


WORKS. 


i Cheape r ditions. 


— 


~) 


With three 

at Home - Ijlustrations, 
Part I. each 3s. 6d. 
Part a 

Miss Tytler’s writings are especially 
for their religious spirit, The perfect nature and true art 


hes Irom juvenile lite show powers which might 
played, but cannot be better bestowed.”"— 
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* These works are excellent. 
valuable 
with whi he sket 
be more umbitiously dis 
Quarterly Keview, 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
N&Po NOTICE. 
a “Say, 





BROWN & POLSON 


Y Were the first to adopt the name of Corn Flour, and they are greatly interested in 
maintaining their reputation, which is liable to be discredited by the unwarrantable 
appropriation of the name to articles of a different character, 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 
NaN AAT CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING A FALSE NAME, 
PAI E N E are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


CORN Fi GiTR, BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


which is prepared solely from Maize—Indian Corn 








Is unequalled for ae eam Custards, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &e., and is the most 
wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children anal Invalids. 


Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
* T regard this preparation of Messrs. Corman’s as superior to anything of the kind now before the public.” 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
BLANC-MANGE. INFANTS’ FOOD. 


Mix two full-sized tea-spoonfuls of the Flour with alittle cold water 


k our ( X i ize ble-spoonfuls) of the Flour, x “ 
Take four capris or four full-sized table-s, ; se . into a paste. Add halfa pint of hot milk and water, sweeten to the 
and one quart of milk, sweetened to the taste, then add a pinch of taste, and boil for about five minutes. To be used warm. 
salt. Mix a portion of the milk (cold) with the Flour into a thin 
: ind ; le Pe CURRY PUDDING FOR INFANTS. 
paste; then add the remainder hot, with a piece of lemon-peel or . : ; : 
. B ia ay . 1 : it all Mix a full-sized dessert-spoonful of the Flour with half a pint of 
cinnamon. oil gently for eight to ten minutes, well stirring it a milk, a lump of sugar, and a pinch of sait. Boil for eight minutes 
the time, and (after taking out the peel) pour it into a mould to cool, (stirring it all the time), and then add one egg well beaten. Mix 


Serve with preserved fruit, jelly, &e. thoroughly and pour into a buttered cup, tie up in a cloth, and agosio 
: boil for about ten minutes. Serve it hot, 


RETAILED BY FAMILY GROCERS, &c, AND WHOLESALE BY 
J. & J. COLMAN, 108, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
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@ All who have the charge of Infants and Young Childre hould try the EntrrE WHEAT FLour, which differs from all other farinaceous 9 

foods, in cont a large proportion of 7A f fic Naldts (obtained Ire grain ot Wheat), wh I Vv een 1 , by Bar n Liebig § 

and others to b the forma eett bone rity in this respect to arrov ; n-flour, &c., is obviou Its 9 

{ constant use mucl t and pre ny nents of thood which ar from imperfect nutrition ' 

' y 

' 

' 

t 

! 

| 

CHAPMAN’ S Patent Dommaaed:, 

=: : . . ' 

¢ For Inv: alid and sufferers from Dyspepsia the Entire Ws {RAT Four is invaluable. It is more palatable and vastly more nutritious @ 

( than the “‘light foods” u ually employed; in the sick room old in 3d., 6d. or 1s. packets, and 3s. tins, by most Chemists, &c, Further \ 
yarticulars, testime ynials, &c may he I lad on applic m to the sole P; yprietors 

4 I t ' 

Billiter. Street, London, : 

' 

yey ir a rinal Manufacturers of 1 

) Ric ce Starch, Invented by OxLANvo Jones in 1840, has now almost entirely superseded all other kinds As highly adulterated St ' 

ga largely sold, the public are requested to buy only the original packages, each of which bears O. J. & Co.’s name and trade mark i 
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